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Our Home, our Country and our Brother Man. 


Dairying in Maine. - 
Fourth Article. 

Our consideration of this subject has now 
brought us to the question, ‘‘Shall we start a 
cheese factory in our town or neighborhood?’’ 
If, after due reflection this is decided upon, of 
course those entering upon it will need inform- 
ation how to proceed. In no way can we 
so well satisfy them as by presenting the views 
of Mr. X. A Willard, the first authority upon 
all dairy subjects, givenin reply to similar in- 
formation proposed by the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, and furnished by Mr. Wil- 
lard for the Journal of that Society. 

‘There are very few factories where the milk 
is purchased by, and the business carried on 
wholly under control, of one or more -proprie- 
tors—thus making it a separate and distinct 
interest from that of patrons. 

he popular method of organizing factories, 
and one which seems to give good satisfaction, 
is to make them joint concerns. The ground 
is selected, and an estimate made of buildings, 
machinery and fixtures. The whole cost is 
then divided up into shares of fifty to one hun- 
dred dollars each, and the neighboring farmers, 
or those favorable to the movement, take stock 
in proportion to the number of cows from which 
they are to deliver milk. Officers are chosen 
and the company managed as a joint stock 
company. Usually a committee, or some one 
person selected from the patrons, is chosen as 
salesman of the cheese, whose duty it is to 
make sales at the best prices to be had, ar- 
range dividends, and pay over shares to patrons, 
deducting, of course, the price per pound for 
manufacturing, which is made to cover all ex- 
penses, inelading the per cent on cost of build- 
ings and fixtures. 

A good cheese maker is employed as a man- 
ager and manufacturer at a certain price per 
pound of the cheese manufactured. This inan- 
ager employs his laborers or assistants, and is 
to all the expense of running the factory, tak- 
ing care of the cheese, keeping record of the 
milk delivered daily by different patrons, enter- 
ing the same on the books of the factory and 
the pass-books of the patrons. Often the com- 
pany employ the manufacturer and all the 
hands at fixed salaries. 

The milk is weighed at the factory when 
delivered, and as experience has shown that 
every ten pounds of milk (as an average for 
the season) should make one pound of cured 
cheese, firm, solid, and in good marketable 
condition, each farmer thus has a daily record 
in his pass-book of what his herd is yielding. 

The manager is employed with the under- 
standing that he is to make a good, fair article, 
and his preduct is examined from time to time 
by committees, by experts, and by patrons as 
they see fit, and thus bad work is soon detected. 
If the management is not satisfactory the 

cheese maker is discharged or the causes of the 
bad work traced out and rectified. 

The stockholders and those delivering milk, 
meet from time to time, and deliberate as to 
sales, each one voting according to the number 
of cows from which he delivers milk, and in 
this way instructions are issued to the sales- 
man. 

Then there is another method of establish- 
ing factories. One man or a company, erects 
a building, and is to all the expense in running 
the factory, charging by the pound of cured 
cheese for manufacturing. The cheese in this 
instance, it will be seen, belongs to patrons, 
who appoint a salesman and control the pro- 
duct precisely as under the other method. 

It will be observed that under this method of 
checks, all men who deliver milk are upon an 
equal footing, where no advantage can be tak- 
en, for the farmer if he chooses, can weigh his 
milk at home and compare it with the figures 
entered at the factory upon his pass-book. The 
company is responsible for milk delivered. The 
account is payable in cheese, this part of the 
system being somewhat like that in making 
deposits at bank.”’ 

Below we give Mr. Willard’s estimates and 
directions upon the following points: number 
of cows to a factory; size and cost of buildings; 
cost of machinery; number of people employed 
and other details about which those engaged in 
starting a factory desire information. In mak- 
ing use of Mr. Willard’s remarks, we give a 
better reply to seyeral inquiries than we could 
otherwise do: 

1. Average Number of Cows. 

The number of cows varies greatly, from 300 
to 1500 or more. Our experience shows that 
a factory with less than 300 cows will not pay 
expenses, including interest on capital invested 
in factory, fixtures, &c., unless an extra rate 
be charged for manufacturing. Extreme lar, 
factories, say of 1500 cows, do not give the 
best returns to farmers. There is usually more 
waste; the milk coming from a long distance 
is often in bad condition, and the work at the 
factory is, from time to time hurried and slight- 
ed. The best results are obtained, both as to 
quantity and quality of product, where the 
factory uses the milk of from 500 to 800 cows, 


and not above 1000. 
2. Size of Buildings. . 

Improvements are constantly making / in 
buildings. The early factories were made rude 
and imperfect structures. The late erections 
are more substantially built, but very plain in 
style, with no pretensions to architectural 

uty. This is a mistake. A competent 
architect should be employed, who should give 
designs for a handsome exterior, im ing, 
graceful, and pleasing to the eye. The cost 
would not be very much more, but the value of 
such buildings would be greatly enhanced, and 
could be turned to good account in case they 
were abandoned for cheese making. 

In some of our establishments the manufac- 
turing department and curing rooms are under 
one roef—in others these are separated. The 
system of marketing cheese in America is some- 
what different from that in England. The 
cheese is not held for so great a length of time 
while eu: We try to send our cheese to 


none when it is from thirty to sixty days 


to give model buildings, 
some as the best, oa 
present two or three plan of 


as 
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three feet four inches wide and eighteen inches 
deep, holding six hundred gallons. 
3. Cost of Buildings. 
This, of course, varies in different localities, 
and must be regulated according to taste in 
architecture, cost of material, labor, &c. Fac- 
tories in the State of New York eost from 
$3000 to $10,000. 
4. Cost of Machinery. 

The principal cost, under this head will be 
for steam boiler, milk vats, presses and hoops. 
Steam boiler, with fixtures, say $500; vats, 
$100 each; screw presses, $4each. A factory 
for six hundred cows may be fitted up in good 
running order for from $1200 to $1500. Vats 
with heater attached, which will obviate hav- 
ing steam boiler, are sold (six hundred gallon 
size) for about $200 each. 

5. Number of People Employed. 

A factory with six hundred to eight hundred 
cows will need five hands, and oullaea, when 
the curing rooms are full, more help. The 
manufacturer, or head manager, if skillful, 
will command from $800 to $1200 and board 
for the cheese making season, nine months. 
The second man, who, perhaps, has worked 
at the business for a year or more, gets, say, 
from $35 to $45 per month and board, and 
women from $4 to $5 per week and board. 
Women not unfrequently take charge of fac- 
tories as head manufacturers at salaries as hi 
as $100 per month and board. Boys and anh, 
or young persons of immature age, are not 
usually employed. The head manufacturer at 
the factory is expected to ‘‘take off his coat’’ 
and doa good day’s work every day, seeing to 
the delivery of the milk, working at the curds, 
the presses, and with a sharp eye to see that 
all moves on in order and on time. 

6. Quantity of Milk Received, 
This, of course, depends on a variety of cir- 
cumstances—goodness of cows, quality of pas- 
turage, the season, time of commencing and 
closing operations. 
The Weeks factory, at Verona, Oneida 
county, in 1867 had an average of 640 cows; 
length of season, 209 days; pounds of milk re- 
ceived 2,148,651; green cheese made, 261,904 
pounds; cured cheese, 250,540 pounds; shrink- 
age, four and one third per cent.; pounds of 
milk to ‘gpa cheese, nine and forty-eight one- 
handreths; pounds of milk for cured cheese, 
nine and ninety-one one-hundreths. 
The gross receipts per cow (average for the 
season, exclusive of income from butter and 
cheese, made before the factory opened, and 
after close,) varied from $34 to $78, the former 
peing the poorest dairies and the latter the 
st. 
The cheese sales in 1867 were very low in 
America, the average at the Weeks factory be- 
ing only $14.40 per one hundred pounds. The 
reeeipts other years have been very much larg- 
er, but it is always well in estimates of this 
kind to keep on the medium side. Some of 
the factories in Herkimer county make an aver- 
age of five hundred pounds to the cow, and at 
present prices for cheese (twenty cents,) this 
would give $100. This would be a fair esti- 
mate, however, for a novice to base dairy pros- 
gects upon. 
7. Distance which the Milk is Brought. 
The average distance from which the milk 
‘s brought will not exceed one and a half miles, 
and perhaps in the old dairy districts in New 
York a little less.—Four or five miles may be 
set down as the maximum except in rare cases, 
as at the West, where we have reports of milk 
being carted eight miles and more, and yet, if 
cooled at the farm, arriving at the factory in 
ood condition. Such a long distance is re- 
garded as altogether too far to cart milk with 
profit, especially on our American roads, 
which for the most part are bad during a con- 
siderable portion of the year. 
At to our factory system:—Uniformity and 
excellence of product is almost always certain 
where good milk is delivered at the factory.— 
The machinery and appliances for manufactur- 
ing render cheese ating companatively easy. 
Everything is so arranged as to avoid lifting 
and heavy work. The manufacturer must ex- 
hibit high skill in manufacturing. He makes 
cheese making a study and adopts it as a pro- 
fession, and a good salary is paid for shelled 
service, which induces greater efforts for suc- 
cess, and hence constant improvement is going 
on. 
8. Cheese made per Annum. 
A little less than ten pounds of milk is con- 
sidered a fair average (the season through) for 
one pound cured cheese. Some skillful man- 
ufacturers will get an average of one pound 
cured cheese from nine pounds milk, and some 
report even better than this. 
9. Charge of Making. 


The usual charge in large factories is seven- 
ty-five cents per one hun pounds of cured 
cheese. This includes care of cheese until 
sold. If the factory is small, one cent per 
pound is charged. A large number of facto- 
riescharge two cents per pound, and furnish 
everything required—bandage, annatto, ren- 
net and the boxes in which the cheese is placed 
for — - Haaling cheese to railroad de- 
pot is done by patrons. 

10. Disposition of the Whey. 


The whey is usually fed to hogs at the facto- 
ry. Ample sew and yards are provided b 
factories. h farmer delivering milk is al- 
lowed one hog at the factory for every five cows. 
He can have a pen where he can keep his hogs 
separate from others or turn them in the yard 
with others. Then whey runs to large reser- 
voirs near the pens, and when the hogs are to 
be fed a faucet is opened which lets the whey 
into the troughs. 

At some facteries the whey is carted home 
by the farmers when they return after deliver- 
ing milk. Quite recently a process has been 
invented for taking the butter from the whey—* 
or rather two processes, the hot and cold. 

In the hot process the whey is run off sweet 
from the curds into a large copper vat placed 
overanarch. Heat is here applied until the 
mass indicates a temperature one hundred and 
eighty degrees. Acid (sour whey) is added 
also. The oil and albuminous matter quickly 
rises, is skimmed off and set in a cool place. 
The next it is churned at a temperature of 
from fifty-six or sixty-eight degrees. About 
twenty pounds ef butter is thus obtained from 
five hundred. gallons of whey. The butter is 
of good color, and when the process is proper- 
ly conducted, of fair quality for present use. 
We have seen and tasted of samples that 
could not readily be distinguished from butter 
made from cream, and it sold to butter dealers 
in the market at the same price with other 
butter. 

At some of the factories the whey is con- 
sidered a perquisite of the manufacturer, who 
purchases hogs and feeds them upon it. 

It should be remarked that when the butter 
is taken from the whey as above, the whey is 
then used for feeding swine. It is fed sweet, 
and in practice it is claimed the pigs thrive 
upon it quite as well as when fed in the usual 
way. 

—.b> ee 


A New Book on Ag’l Implements. 


We learn that Mr. Sereno Edwards Todd, 
lately agricultural editor of the Times, and 
now of the Observer, author of ‘‘Country 
Homes,” etc., is preparing a work, in which 
every new and improved implement of hus- 
bandry that is of safficient value to warrant 
the expense of manufacture, will be illustrated 
and described. Being both a practical ma- 
chinist and tarmer, familiar with the use of 
all sorts of tools and machines used ona farm, 
from a harness awl to a steam plow, a book of 
great value may be expected from him. In 
some instances an illustration of the original 
rude form of a tool or implement will be given 
by the side of a cut representing the imple- 
ment as it now appears, after having been 
brought to its present state of efficiency and 

The Manufacturer and Builder for Feburary, 
New York: Western & Co., 37 Park Row, at 
$1.50 per year. : 














Editorial Notes. 


We have before us a practical illustration 
of the extremes which are often said to meet, 
in the shape of two eggs of very different pro- 
portions, dropped by a hen belonging to Mr. 
G. L. Maddocks, of Searsmont. One measur- 
ing 74 by Ginches, was laid on Friday, and the 
other, measuring 4 by 34 inches, was laid on 
Saturday. The former contained two yolks, 
perfectly united. 

The picture which our esteemed correspon- 
dent, Mr. John Dewberry draws of that class 
of farmers who have no wood shed, measure 
their corn crop in the swill-pail, have **wooden 
squares of glass’’ in their houses, and barns 
through which the north wind whistles 
with impunity—is a strong one, but not 
at all overdrawn. The practical lesson it 
teaches is, that every farmer should have a 
wood-house, and we will add that this build- 
ing is as much needed as a barn. No good 
farmer, in these days, will be without a place 
where his wood can be kept from the snow and 
rain, and with a little additional cost it 
can also be made large enough for a tdéol 
house and a work-shop in addition. Such a 
building will be found one of the handiest 
places upon the farm. 


We can only say, in response to the note of 

Mr. Spring, published in another column, that 
possibly there may have been a typographical 
error in the article alluding to the weight of Mr. 
Brooks’s pig, to which he alludes. But even 
if there was not, we should be sorry to have 
the reputation of the Farmer lowered in the 
‘estimation of Mr. Brooks or any other reader, 
anywhere, in consequence. We exercise the 
clesest vigilance over what goes into our col- 
umns—not a line appears in print but it first 
passes under our own eye; still, we may be 
imposed upon by unscrupulous persons, and 
thereby give publicity to statements that are 
not true. But should this be the case, we are 
in no degree responsible for the views or ex- 
pressions of correspondents, and by becoming 
the medium though which they are given to 
the public, do not thereby endorse their 
statements. We allow the greatest freedom on 
the part of contributors but are personally re- 
sponsible only for what appears in our editorial 
columns. 
If our subscriber at Kennebunk, who sends 
a receipt for some sort of a horse remedy, will 
state the affliction it is intended to relieve, we 
will consider the same, and, in all probability 
publish it. The omission we have alluded to 
seems to have been unintentional. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 


Channel Island Cattle. 


[ConciupEp.] 

One of the earliest breeders in Pennsylvania, 
Dr. Twaddel says, in a late number of the 
Practical Farmer: ‘It is as a dairy animal that 
the Channel Island cow puts forth her claims 
for consideration. Coming into notice after 
some of the leading British breeds had acquir- 
eda world-wide celebrity, her advocates had 
to contend with the prejudices of English stock- 
growers and dairy-men who could not be made 
to believe that anything not English bred could 
have merit. But latterly, this feeling has be- 
come wonderfully modified, and English dairy 
men have been induced to try them, and find- 
ing they produced more and better butter than 
the much yaunted English breeds have looked 
to the pound sterling side of the account and 
per consequence, have substituted the despised 
little Channel Islander for the queenly Short 
Horn.’’ Mr. Merton of Connecticut, one of 
the earliest and most distinguished breeders of 
this stock says: ‘‘Seventeen years experience 
convinced me unqualifiedly of their superiority 
to all others as butter makers.’’ Judge George 
of Orange Co., N. Y., says: ‘‘I have tried 
Durham, Ayrshire, and Devons, and I think 
the Jersey decidedly more profitable for butter.”’ 
What are some of the other good qualities of 
the Jersey cow? The author of ‘‘Ogden Farm 
Papers,” in the American Agriculturist, in 
giving some of the reasons which induced him 
to stock the- farm with Jersey cows, says:— 
‘*they are essentially butter cows, and I be- 
lieve they will make more butter from a given 
amount of food than any other breed, and I 
know that the butter is better. It ‘comes’ 
sooner, requires less working, is less likely to 
fail in quality from mismanagement in making, 
and has a much better texture and color than 
the butter of any other cow. This ‘reason’ is 
important to all farmers who make butter. As 
cows for butter only, they would pay better 
than any others, and butter would always be 
sure of a fair market. ‘The Jerseys are grow- 
ing in favor as farm cows, as well as for family 
use, and it is safe to count on an extra price of 
from $50 to $100 or more for heifer calves. To 
offset their high cost, (for it does cost fright- 
fully to fill a dozen stalls with Herd Book Jer- 
seys) I had the chance of a good sale for prog- 
eny, also at high prices, and the certainty of a 
fancy price for butter. So the Jerseys were 
adopted, and I have had every reason to be sat- 
isfied with my decision.’’ Again, the richness 
of the milk and the long time she continues to 
give it are peculiarities especially belonging to 
the Channel Island cow. You may try to put 
her dry for five or six weeks, but you will 
searcely succeed, many of them milking year 
after year down to the day of calving. Mr. 
Motley’s cow ‘‘Ficra’”? made in one year five 
hundred and eleven pounds of butter. Messrs. 
Convers and Flagler’s account of the product 
of their two cows ‘Lady Milton’’ and ‘*Cream 
Pot,”’ for the months of Jane, July, and Au- 

ust, 1868, is as follows: Lady Milton, prod- 
uct milk 1595 quarts; product butter 249 
pounds. Cream Pot, product milk 1533 quarts; 
product butter 239 pounds. 

This shows a pound of butter from about 
six and a half quarts of milk, while the milk 
from ordinary cows will not give more than 
about one-half of that amount. It is not 
stated just how these cows were fed, but it is 
fair to conclude that they had just as much food 
as they could eat, and of the best. We do 
not, of course, expect that all Jersey cow’s can 
be made to do this, but it is valuable as show- 
ing what somg may do. If the Jersey cow 
does not yield a large amount of milk she cer- 
tainly gives you a much larger per centage of 
cream, and this, together with the long time 
she continues to give it, more than compen- 
sates for the larger quantity that cows of some 
other breeds give. Another marked peculiari- 
ty of the island cattle is the precocity of the 
heiters which have been known to produce 
young at the early age of thirteen months from 
the day they were born, and it is common for 
them to drop their first calves before they come 
to the age of two years. Is it to be wondered 
at that the demand for paleo ae the in- 
crease in every quarter, and particularly among 
the dairy eeaders and the dairy men of the 
West and South-west? Their superiority as 
dairy cows is an established fact, and not onl 
for this reason do pure bred animals sell at hig 
prices, but because it is well understood that 
the mixture of wT ae with hs 
of six or eight ordinary cows perceptibly 
improve the butter of all, and also that the 
calves from the Jersey bull and ordinary cow 
are greatly improved as butter n ._ Per- 
haps the following statistics which I find in a 
late number of Practical Farmer may be 
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For the Maine Farmer, 


A Letter and its Answey. 


Frisnp C——,I remember when you and I 
used to be together, and I used to laugh at you 
because you always had a cause for everything. 
You wouldn’t allow that there was any such 
thing as a witch and a ghost, and if anybody 
saw a strange light, or a sign, or warning, you 
always inquired into it, found out a cause for 
it, and blew it sky high. NowI thought may 
be you might know something about tarming, 
and could tell me something that might be a 
benefit tome. But I haven’t much taith that 
anything shsrt of cash can help a man that is 
marked with the curse of bad luck. That is 
just my complaint, bad luck. I bought a farm 
fifteen’ years ago, and moved my family on to 
it. Our out-door forces consisted of myself, 
three boys and a yoke of oxen. I’ve been just 
as prudent and saving asa man could be. 
never spent any money for these new-fangled 
machines to lay around and rot out, for all I 
ever bought was an eighth share of a winnow- 
ing mill, and [ got that for a dollar and a half. 
I even ground on neighbor Farrington’s grind- 
stone to save buying one. Nowaint that econ- 
omy? We always hoed our own potatoes by 
hand rather than by one of the hoeing machines, 
for you know they spoil the potatoe crop, and 
don’t save much labor, either. We always 
mowed our own hay by hand, and raked and 
pitched it in the same way, and saved the 
money that we should have had to pay for ma- 
chines. We have threshed our own grain al- 
ways, rather than have one of those wasteful 
machines in our barn. But for all that, luck 
goes against us. ‘There’s Farrington, he 
throws away a good deal of money on machines, 
and does nothing by hand, as you might say. 
lle buys plaster, guano, super-phosphate, and 
all such humbugs. And then he carries a diary 
book around in his pocket, and scribbles down 
everything, and at the end of the year he shows 
everybody his figures, ee up this book 
farming at a great rate. don’t believe his 
figures, but I’ve seen enough to make me be- 
lieve he has good luck, and he don’t work half 
the hours that I do, either. I actually believe 
that seed will grow for him when it won’t for 
me. I’ve tried harder than he has, to do some- 
thing, and all the world couldn’t make me 
believe but what there’s more in luck than any 
thing else. Here I’ve plodded year after year, 
hoping my luck might turn, but I’m no better 
off now than when I came here. There’s Far- 
rington’s boys, they stay with him till they 
are of age, and then settle not far off, but mine 
are uneasy all the time, and one has gone West, 
another has learned a trade and gone off, and 
another persists in driving a horse team on the 
road to get rid of work. Now you needn’t tell 
me there aint anything in luck..1 know you 
used to argue that way, but you must give me 
better philosophy than that now, or it wen’t 
do me any ggod. I’ve often thought of those 
happy days when you and [ used to go to 
school together. * ° . I’ve dwelt 
on business mattters more than I should, per- 
haps, but I am perplexed with my luck, and 
am in a condition now to hear any advice that 
is reasonable. Please write. 

Truly yours, 
Henry WaALBEND. 


Mr. Epirox:—Believing my friend Walbend 
to be one of a very large class of poor, unsuc- 
cessful farmers in our State and elsewhere, and 
deeming, too, that the best way to show aclass 
of men their faults, is, to hold a looking-glass 
up before them, I send you his letter, and with 
it, my reply, hoping it may benefit others as 
wellas him. No one of the above-mentioned 
class of farmers need be hopeless of success af- 
ter he has once seen the business deformities 
above alluded to. Let him be discouraged with 
his method of farming, and give it up. That 
isall right. Then let him break away from his 
former prejudices as much as possible, give up 
his old tarm-notions, go and inquire of success- 
ful farmers who are always pleased to find lis- 
teners, let his visits to them be frequent, adopt 
their ideas for his own, carry them out with 
an unflagging resolution, and then, with that 
bright star, honor, always in view, he is sure 
to prosper, for there is no better occupation in 
the world, that involves manual labor, than 
farming. A. W. Crark. 

Orneviile. 

>. 
For the Maine Farmer, 
Set Out more Trees. 

One of the things sadly neglected in our no- 
ble State is the setting out of fruit trees and 
their after culture. Old orchards are decaying 
and in many instances have passed away, while 
too few young ones are started to usurp their 
once useful sphere. Ne branch of agriculture 
pays better or is more safe. The labor of tend- 
ing, of raising, pruning and gathering is one 
of a light, easy and —— nature. , 

There are many rocky hill-sides in Maine; 
there are many valleys and sheltered nooks, 
strangers yet to the fruit tree, that offer choice 
situations for orchards. Fruits are healthy, 
and there is an urgent call for all the different 
varieties, from the lowly crarberry and straw- 
berry, to those that flourish on majestic trees. 
Our climate seems peculiarly adapted to the 
apple. In no other section is it brought to 
higher perfection with the same care and cul- 
ture. Many obtain fruit trees from New York 
State and other places south and west. Wedo 
not think they will prove as satisfactory as 
those obtained nearer home. Trees need ac- 
climating as do men and animals; but obtain 
them where we may, they need careful, sensi- 
ble setting out and after culture. Far too 
many put them out in bleak; unsheltered situ- 
ations, where they have to contend with the 
full sweep of the winds and storms, and are 
exposed to the depredations of the cattle, inan 
impoverished soil and grass bound plat. Is it 
a wonder that they struggle but few years be- 
fore their final overthrow? Or, perhaps es- 
caping death, they grow up stunted, scraggly, 
unsightly and unprofitable. 

Our advice to set out more trees, does not ap- 
ply to those who have already a plenty, but to 
those who have not. On many tarms will be 
seen poverty in fruit orchards, where a little 
time and industry would procure a starting 
tha: would ere long, develop into a profitable 
orchard of beauty, profit and pleasure. Those 
who have not orchards, and those who have old 
orchards where signs of age and failure that 
speak of the time not distant when they will 
be things of the past, are those who should 
heed this timely advice. Set more trees, prep- 
arations fur which can be made, and trees or- 
dered while yet there is leisure so to do. 

And not alone in fruit trees do we need more. 
Our roadsides want the noble adornments of 
nature’s forest trees to break the sweeping 
winds and ward off the sun’s fierce rays. Our 
bald hill-tops need reclothing with their origi- 
nal protecting timber trees; around our springs 
and water courses should spring again their 
fringe and leafy canopy. About our dwellings 
might these sturdy protectors toss their benefi- 
cent arms and bless us with shelter and with 
shade. Set more trees brother farmers, here, 
there, everywhere; they will grow green lon 
years after you cease to tread the paths o 
earth, and will help mankind. 


Joun Dewserry. 
Waldo County. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Answer to Query---Garget. 


I think the steer belonging to your corres- 
a in Parkman, has the Cause, 
ting his blood by over exertion, descended 
from ty stock, or sucking a gargety cow. 
His hide is probably stiff and hard in places, 
icularly on his throat just forward of his 
and on his brisket, and when a scab comes 

it looks as though the hide was cut out 
there. He will te: ith his 


ive him two or 
ead ole 





For the Maine Farmer, 
Wheat Raising in Maine. 


I propose to state briefly some reasons why 
the farmers of Maine should endeavor to make 
the year 1871 conspicuous for a large crop of 
wheat. 

Ist. It can be done. The experience of 
wheat-raisers in our State for several years 
past has demonstrated the feasibility of raising 
this crop in Maine as well as in the Western 
States. Reliable statistics indicate that the 
average crop of wheat per acre here is larger 
even than in the grain-producing States. ‘The 
weevil or midge, which once disheartened the 
farmer in his abortive trials to raise his own 
flour, has almost disappeared in Maine. At 
least, such is my experience. It is gratifying 
to read the published reports of abundant crops 
of wheat in the different counties of our State, 
raised by enterprising and skillful farmers. If 
a few farmers can raise wheat from twenty to 
thirty bushels per acre, why may not the num- 
ber of such wheat-raisers be increased tenfold, 
or even an hundred fold? 1 believe it can be 
done. 

Of the 70,000 farmers in Maine, there are 
but few of them who haye not one or more 
acres well adapted for a wheat crop in 1871 
With multitudes of farms the only reason of- 
fered for not raising wheat or not making the 
endeavor to raise it now, is, that they did try 
years ago, and failed again and again till they 
were discouraged. But it is believed that 
some of the causes of failure in wheat culture 
a few years ago have happily disappeared to a 
large extent. Of the farmers who tried wheat 
in 1870, L have yet to meet the first one who 
said he failed in getting a crop. Soil, climate 
and uther physical conditions we possess adzpt- 
ed tu-wheat as well as to corn or barley. 

It will be said by some old farmers, ‘‘We 
used to raise wheat thirty years ago; but that 
day has gone by.” True, when our farms 
were just fashioned from the forest, and the 
soil was in its virgin state, crops would be 
raised with less labor, less skill and more cer- 
tainty of success, than now, after the land has 
been cropped for many years, and robbed of 
its original wealth by the long-continued ‘‘car- 
rying off’’ practice. Our farms to-day are in 
different condition from what they were long 
time ago; and so our methods of cultivation 
should be changed correspondingly. But with 
intelligent and skillful cultivation our old farms 
may become good as new. We can renovate 
old, depleted orchards, we can cut three tons 
of hay on old meadows, we can clothe worn 
out pastures with velvet verdure, we can raise 
cows, and oxen superior to the natives, by 
the use of the best means now at the service of 
progressive minds. Now, why not raise wheat 
as well? It can be done generally, and on a 
large scale, because individuals are doing it to 
a limited extent. 

2d. Wheat ought to be raised. It is one ot 
the most profitable crops that can be raised at 
fifteen or twenty bushels to the acre, though it 
is not unusual to raise twenty-five bushels. 

The farmer who raises his own flour, makes 
a large saving in his cash expenditures for the 
year. The flour we raise on oar own acres is 
sweeter, nicer, richer than any ‘‘boughte.”’ 
flour. It makes better muscle, it has more 
elasticity in it, it has more nutritive principle. 
Happy the farmer who can say I know this by 
experience. 

What is the best grain to seed down land 
with. This is undisputed in a State where the 
objective point in farming is hay. Grass seed 
succeeds in growing most happily in the bosom 
of a wheat field. ‘The young clover plants and 
herdsgrass get well established for winter with 
wheat, and will produce better returns of hay 
for several years than when sown with oats or 
barley. 

We are now entering on the year 1871. 
Merchants, manufacturers, mechanics and busi- 
ness‘nen generally are laying their plans for 
successful operations this } a Why not the 
70,000 farmers of Maine determine to give a 
push onward and upward to their occupation 
asenlisted men in the army of productive in- 
dustry? Let us dignify our farm work for 
1871, by entering on it with that intellectual 
fore-cast, that courage to take a forward step, 
that willingness to hold the plow or drive, th. t 
enthusiasm in our business which shall throw 
the charm of poetry over all its instructive 
pages, and help us on in practicing a more 
skillful and more productive husbandry than 
ever before. Why not have a hundred thou- 
sand acres in wheat in our State, this year 
1871? It can be done; let it be done, brother 
farmers, on our ample and fertile acres, extend- 
ing from the garden of the Aroostvok valley far 
north of Mt. Katahdin, to the sea. 

W.A. P..D. 

Sidney. 

7 © 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Meteorological Observations. 


An abstract of the meteorological observa- 
tions taken at the State College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts, for the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1871, by Prof. M. C. Fernald : 

Latitude 44 deg. 53 min. 10 sec. North. 

Longitude 68 deg. 38 min. 57 sec. West. 

Altitude above the sea, 134 feet. 

Mean temperature for the month, 

Maximum temperature, 

Minimum temperature, 

Mean of warmest day, (25th, ) 

Mean of coldest day, (5th,) 

Mean per centage of cloudiness, 

Amount of rain or melted snow in 

gauge 

Amount of snow, 

Mean height of barometer in inches, 

Maximum a7 a) 77 

Minimum oa “ ve 

Mean force of vapor sufficient to sus- 

tain a column of mercury in height, 092 

Mean humidity of the atmosphere, 72 

Direction and force of winds:—N. W. & W., .55; 
8. W. & S., .27; 8. E. & E., .11; N. E. & N., .07. 


A meteorological record of the weather, &c., 

for the month of February 1871: 
Sunrise 1 P.M. Sunset Mean 

Mean of month, 149 28 233 22 
Maximum, 42 48 41 44 25th. 
Minimum, -12 -1 ‘*-6 -1 4th,5th. 

Six days north and northeast wind during 
the month; one day east and southeast; six 
days south and southwest; fifteen days west 
and northwest—prevailing wind northwest. 
Mean warmest day, 25th, 44 deg.; mean cold- 
est days, 4th and Sth, 1 degree below zero 
each. Mean of February for seventeen years, 
21 deg ; so the past February was 1 deg. warm- 
er than the average. Warmest February in 
seventeen years, 1857, 274 deg.; coldest, 1555, 
144 deg. Mean of February 1870, 223 deg., 
1871, 22 deg., or 4 deg. colder than last year. 
Snowfall for the month 12 inches. Month a 
little warmer than the average. Weather va- 
riable; some very cold weather soon followed 
by mild weather and rain; last week in month 
uncommonly mild, particularly the 25th; first 
part of month ground bare, roads hard and 
smooth and wheeling; middle part snow 
and good sleighing, latter part mild and ground 
bare again. Yours truly, 

J. F, Brake. 

Winterport, March 2, 1871. 
- For the Maine Farmer, 
Manufacture of Potash. 


Thirty-five years there was a potash 
manufactory in nearly every town in this 
county and in some towns several, and I will 
ive them as near as I can from information 
that Ihave. Phillips had3, Range 
ar 3, Strong 1, Wilton 2, a , 
ville 1, New Sharon 1, Indus _N 
yor 2, Kingfield 2, Salem 1, Weld 2, Temple 

, Carthage 1, total 23. At this date 1 know 
of but two (one of them only makes about 8 
barrels) one at Weld the other at Farmington. 
The latter makes, I should judge, 
barrels; total from 33 to 35 barrels, 

10 tons. In former times when 





For the Maine Farmer, 
About Aroostook---No. 1. 


In looking over the Marve Farmer of Oct. 
22, 1870, I noticed ‘‘Information wanted,’ and 
“Shall I go to Aroostook?’ Your correspond- 
ent desiring information, truthfully says that 
‘thousands leave our native State yearly to 
seek homes in the West; and this annual drain 
takes the life blood of our prosperity and in- 
crease of a popes He then refers to the 
wild lands of the several counties, and thinks 
a description of them, through the columns of 
the Farmer ‘‘would be read with avidity,’’ but 
1 failed to see Arosstook in the lixt ennumer- 
ated. The writer might have thought that a 
description of Aroostook will have a tendency 
to defeat the object he wishes to accomplish, 
viz: the more rapid settlement of our State. 
Aroostook county, however, is attracting the 
attention of many who are desiring to secure 
permanent homes under the homestead act, 
and having in my possession several letters of 
inquiry, one of which contains seventeen que- 
ries in relation to Aroostook, by your permis- 
sion, I will answer them through the columns 


of the Farmer. Before answering the queries 
referred to, J will state that I have spent near- 
ly four years in the county, and have travelled 
over the greater part of its settled portions, 
and think I can form some correct conclusions 
of its present resources and future prospects. 
Here I will notice four of the queries in my 
friend’s letter. 1, How do you like Aroos- 
took? 2, Should you be willing to make it 
your future home? 3, Do you think the soil 
as productive as represented? 4, Are the roads 
passable for carriages? The first and second 
queries we will pass over for the present, and 
attend to the third: ‘‘Do you think the soil as 
productive as has been represented?’ In an- 
swering this question, I will name a few in- 
stances of heavy yields, and leave those inter- 
ested to judge for themselves. Five hundred 
bushels of potatoes to the acre were harvested 
by more than one farmer in Aroostook last 
autumn. If proof is desired, I will refer the 
inquirer to Messrs. Rackliff of Presque Isle, 
and Ross of Woodland. Gentlemen of un- 
doubted veracity, say they have threshed and 
measured up more than one hundred bushels of 
oats grown on one acre. A gentleman living 
in Caribou says he measured up—by weight— 
one hundred and eleven bushels of oats grown 
on 160 square rods of new land. On new land 
the stumps occupy about one-fourth the space. 


yields, we give them to show that the fertility 
of Aroostook svil has not been over-estimated. 
The question, is Aroostook a good grazing 
country? has not been asked; nor need it be, 
when it is known that her farmers have fur- 
nished four thousand beeves and fourteen 
thousand fat sheep for the outside market, not- 
withstanding the unprecedented drouth of the 

st season. No better roads can be found in 
Maine than are travelled in Aroostook, and I 
am quite certain no worse ones. In the first 
settled sections of the county the roads are ex- 
cellent, in the newly settled parts, the roads, 
like the settlements, are new, and require time 
for completion. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if these imperfect lines are 
though worthy of a place in your paper, I will 
endeavor to answer the remaining queries re- 
fered to, as I may find time to do so, also de- 
scribe the face of the countty, the unsettled 
lands, their location, growth, &c., &c. 

Presque Isle. N. W. 

> 2 
For the Maine Farmer, 


South Litchfield. 


The South Litchfield Farmers’ Club still hold 
their meetings each Thursday evening at the 
school house in district five. The house is not 
crowded but there is a good attendance, each 
one seems interested, and in fact, the club has 
thus far been a success, and we hope much 
good will be the result. At our last meeting 
the following subject was discussed:—‘‘How 
shall we increase our Fertilizers?’’ The sub- 
ject was opened by D. M. Emerson, who pre- 
sented a statement showing the chemical anal- 
ysis of liquid manures, and made the estimate 
that the liquid manure from one person would, 
with the proper absorbents, manure an acre of 
corn. Saul Smith thought the qualtity of ma- 
nures might be inpeovel as much as the quan- 
tity. Too much went to waste by want of cel- 
lars to hold the liquid as well as solids of ma- 
nures. J.S. Sawyer said he had seen the ben- 


"| efit of applying liquid manure to the surface 


as a top dressing. Le also spoke of a system 
of enlarging the quantity of manures by the 
construction of tanks to receive the liquid por- 
tion and then to apply common soil or leaf 
meuld as an absorbent. Benjamin Small went 
in for the claims of lime as an addition to our 
manures. Hesaid that by its use he had doab- 
led his grain crop, and had proved it beyond a 
doubt, to be of much value to” his land. He 
pro to be one of ten to open a a | on 
what is called Oak Hill in Litchfield, where 
lime rock is found in abundance, and made the 
proposal that the Club choose a committee to 
visit Oak Hill and see what the prospect would 
be for getting lime-rock. Mr. Benson who had 
had experience in quarrying and burning lime 
in New York State, said much in its praise. 
By the application he had seen made in that 
State, he knew it to be of vast benefit to the 
land, but as to our manures, he said we fed too 
much poor feed to get real good dressing. He 
thought quality, not quantity, should be the 
aim. Daniel Bartlett said we should keep 
more hogs, save all the grass seeds, chamber 
slops, turn the road-wash into our fields, and 
save what we now waste. L.E. Grant said 
the great success of farming for profit rested 
on capital in a t measure—with that we 
could have cemented cellars under our barns to 
add to the quantity and quality of manures— 
bat with limited means he advocated loam and 
muck to be added, and to house the manures; 
to house cattle summer nights and keep their 
droppings from the hot sun in day time, and 
supply t e muck to them each day. 

The next subject for consideration is the ap- 
plication of manures. The Club is anxious 
that some practical farmer from out of the 
county would favor us with a lecture, (who of 
your readers will come and speak to us?) We 
would also be pleased for some one who has ap- 
plied to to run out lands with suc- 
cess, to tell us through the Farmer all about it. 


Cart. 
Litchfield. 
—-—_e 
For the Maine Farmer. 
The Newer Varieties of Fowl.---l. 
Houdans. 
These fowl originated in France and are de- 
cidedly French in ap and characteris- 
tics. They are the best of the French fowl 
that have made their ap in this coun- 
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rose. They have yellow legs and five toes on 
each foot, and rather short in the leg, with full 
square breasts. They are non-sitters and lay 
a very large white egg, larger than the Brah- 
ma. I have had them two years, and I find 
them very tough and hardy, stand our winters 
without ~ trouble, and are not liable te be 
d . Tam confident they are the best lay- 
ing fowl for this climate that I have any know!l- 
edge of, and the chickens are as easily reared 
as Brahmas, and come to maturity at a great 
deal earlier age. I had ten Houdan hens last 
season and their eggs averaged in weight over 
two and three-quarter ounces. I weighed four- 
teen that I wished to sell and they weighed 
forty ounces. 


Some of these hens from the best stock will 
be without the muffled throat, but they are not 
valued as highly as those that are fully maf- 
fled. I have some of each that I shall offer for 
sale soon, but only a few, anda few dozen of 
eggs in April and May. I have owned these 
fowl about two years and I have never seen 
them show any disposition to sit. 





Though these instances are above the average | M 


Portland. s. 


TUUNBERGIA. 


For the Maine Farmer, 
Agricultural Intelligence. 


Premium on Corn. 

The subscriber hereby applies for the pre- 
miums offered by the West Somerset Agricul- 
tural Society for corn, and submits the follow- 
"i statement: 

he corn was grown on greensward broke 
the last of August, 1869. It had been to grass 
six years, and cut about three-fourths ton per 
acre. I spread on about five cords of manare 
to the acre and harrowed well, then put about 
the same amount in the hill of old barn ma- 
nure. It was planted the fifteenth of May and 
harvested about the first of September. It 
was hoed twice, and before hoeing the first 
| time I applied a small handful of equal parts 
of lime, plaster, and ashes to each hill. 

The corn planted is known in this section as 
as the Boothby corn. It has been planted forty 
years in succession on the same farm. It has 
a small stalk and from eight to sixteen rows on 
the ear. I have tried several other kinds, but 
consider this the earliest and the best. 

I raised from three acres 4364 bushels of 


making 1454 bushels of ears to the acre. 
Cost or Ratsinc rue Turee Acres. 

Ten days plowing, 

lanure, 

Lime, plaster and ashes 

Harvesting, 

Planting and hoeing, 

Harvesting, 
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Value of three acres, 
4364 bushels ears, at 50 cents per bushel 
Six tons fodder 
Eight bushels beans, 
Two loads pumpkins, 
Manure left for future crops, 
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Cost 


Net profit per acre, 
Embdem. 


A Pig or a “‘Fish.”’ 

In your issue of the 18th inst., under the 
head of ‘Good Porkers,”’ you say, “John 
Brooks, of Robbiaston, slaughtered a pig last 
week, five months old, which weighed, when 
dressed, 325 pounds. Who can beat that?’ 
The article is signed, ‘‘J. B.”’ 

In reply to the above statement, I would 
say, unless it is very well authenticated, 
the reputation of the Farwer will suffer, 
at least, in Oxford county. I have been a 
subscriber to the Farwer for nearly twenty 
years, and must say the above story comes as 
near to being fishy, as anything | have yet 
seen in your columns. ‘The other porkers 
mentioned in the same column as the above 
gave a little better than 14 pounds per day, 
and only a little, yet they were good ones. 
But come to add 25 per cent to what is already 
a very pm and gain in a pig, and it 
makes pork vor so strong of fish, that no- 
where in Oxford county would it be safe to at- 
tempt to swallow it. J. E. Sprixe. 

rown field. 


Information | Wanted. 


I would like to know, through the Marne 
Fagmer what ails one of my pigs? She was 
doing well, as I supposed, and always ate 
readily, until about a week since one morning 
she ran around the pen. and jum upon the 
side of the pen, and dropped as though she was 
dead. In about one minute she crawled into 
her nest, and ever since has dragged herself by 
her forwerd feet up to eat. She can get up, 
but keeps stepping and soon falls over. 

Pittston. F. N. 


A Diseased Steer---Query. 


Aware that a large number of your readers 
are farmers of experience and information, and 
ready to communicate, allow me through your 
columns to make the following inquiries re- 
specting a singular cutaneous disease recently 
discovered upon one of my steers, 3 years old 
in the spring. When first noticed, his legs 
were completely encrusted with scab, and on 
examining it, found this erust—where the dis- 
ease seemed to be in a more advanced stage, 
easily removed—underlying with purulent 
matter, while blood would follow its removal 
in other parts. His legs now from feet to 
body, are literally bare, and for about 6 hours 
have been exuding a thin viscous fiuid which 
just now seems to be drying up. His winter 
keep thus far, has been “plenty of intervale 
hay, with about 6 quarts potatoes per day; 
quarters comfortable, and never worked. I 
also notice that he sweats in different parts 
over his body, but the hair on these places, as 
yet, shows no signs of moulting. Now if any 
of your readers are acquainted with this stran 
phenomenon, will they favor us with 
cause and cure, and if it is contagious, &c. 
Yours, &c. A. D. Fosrer. 

Cornwallis, N. 8. 

Meadow Hing Mower—Correction. 

In your article about thé ‘“‘Meadow King 
pay 9 say ‘‘it has light side draft.”” We 
claim it no side draft. We want the farm- 
ers of Maine to examine our mower. No mat- 
ter whether they want to bay or not, our 

nts will be pleased to show the points ot the 
srl King. Frep A . 
Winterport. 
A Big Porker. 

Mr. Theodore Barton, of Windsor, killed on 
the Ist of Jan last a Chester hog; vightoon 
months old weighing six hundred sixty 
pounds. B. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Essex Street---Bangor. 


The Essex Street Farmers’ Clab reorganized 


1, | Jan 14th, by the choice of a president at 
this cath macting Moat the next; Secretary 
; Corresponding 


and Librarian, Mark L. Mills; 
Gen. G. G. 





ears, ey ory! thirty-six pounds to the bushel | ! 


Woman's Departme nt. 


Thunbergia. 

This—as the accompanying illustration will 
show—is one of the prettiest of the ornamen- 
tal climbers, and although only half-hardy in 
the out door garden in this latitude, is well 
adapted for house culture and it flowers beau- 
tifully. It is very pretty grown in hang- 
ing baskets, and for house decoration it 
should be more generally used than it is, 
displacing many inferior plants of similar 
habit. {t starts rather slowly, bat when 
it begins to run it makes a rapid growth. 
There are several varieties, having white, buff, 
orange and other colored flowers. Seed may 
be obtained of J. Vick, Rochester, N. Y. His 
catalogue and ‘‘Guide to the Flower Garden,”’ 
an attractive and useful annual, sent to any 


address on receipt of 10 cents. 
2 


From our Correspondents, 








Teo the Editor. 

If you have any fears that your contributors 
will fail to keep you supplied with articles for 
the Woman’s Department, and think this wor- 
thy of publication, I will just say that the good 
old sheet is much dearer to me since its face 
has been washed, and it has been dressed in 
woman’s clothes. [?—Ep.] I send you the 
following receipt for 
A Cheap Cake. 

One cup sugar; 1 cup sour cream; 4 cu 

sour milk; 1 teaspoonful soda; 1 senapecatl 
salt; flour enough to make a thick batter; fla- 
vor with lemon or nutmeg. Bake in a slow 
oven. [f a tasteful finish is desired, after bak- 
ing and while hot, wet the top and sprinkle on 
white sugar. This cake is not only cheap but 
good. Mars. E. H. Burrerriewp. 

Sidney. 

I notice that a cake which never assumes 
much importance to the consumer, but one 
that is often a serious trouble to the house- 
keeper, is creating quite a sensation among the 
cooks of the country. Now, as I mourned 
three years and a half over this same 

‘*Economical Ginger-bread,’’ 

I venture to send you my receipt, which rivals 
in cheapness any yet offered, and I always find 
it light and wholesome:—1 cup molasses; 1 ta- 
blespoonful of butter or lard; 1 teaspoonful of 
ginger; 1 teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a 
= of boiling water; a little salt. ‘he butter 
and molasses should be thoroughly mixed be- 
fore the water is added; three cups of flour. 

Now, if any kind reader of the Farwer will 
tell me howto make the good 

Old Fashioned Raised Doughnuts, 
they shall receive my hearty thanks. 
S. D. B. 

Bangor. 


The Magic Quilt. 

I noticed in the last Farmer a query, ‘how 
to make a quilt with nine hundred and ninety- 
nine squares in it soas to get in the exact num- 
ber.’’ Tam making one and will write my 
lan. My squares are three inches square; 
the quilt is thirty-four squares long and thir- 
ty wide; leaving nine out of each of the foot 
corners, (making eighteen) and putting in the 
centre one as large as four; that gets the exact 
number. I puta white one in the centre of 
my quilt so as to have my name on it. 

I will, now that my pen is in hand, tell your 
readers how I make 

Gem Cakes. 

leup of cream; 1 cup of sugar; 1 egg; 1 
teaspoonful of saleratus; 4 teaspoonful extract 
of lemon; flour enough for drop cakes. Bake 
in a gem or patty pan. E. F. W. 

Larone. 

To Prepare Chickens for Ready Use. 

Take three nice tender chickens, boil them 
in just water enough to cover them until the 
meat readily slips from the bone, (keep a dish 
of cold water on the stew pan for a cover that 
the water may not evaporate). Take them 
out and put three more into the same water 
and boil as the first. Skim all the oil from the 
water, and into one third of the water put the 
meat of the six chickens, with a little salt and 
let them simmer gently. In the two thirds, 
break ten light hot biscuit, one-half pound of 
butter, a little sage, pepper, salt, and six well 
beaten eggs; stir the ingredients till it is well 
mixed. ‘hen take a large deep dish, and put 
into it a layer of meat and a layer of bread al- 
ternately; it will need no more cooking, but 
put it away until it is well cooled. Then it is 
ready to cut a slice from at any time. 

Farmer's Wire. 

Winslow. 


How I Make My Bread. 

In the morning I take a quart of sifted flour, 
a tablespoonful of salt, also of white sugar, 
and pour boiling water in till the mixtnre is as 
thin as stiff paste. After it becomes just luke- 
warm I add. one-half a cake of Clark’s dr 
yeast, dissolved ina cup of warm water, an 
mix thoroughly, setting the pan ina warm 
place till tea time, when I take half the ‘‘rais- 
ing,’’ and mix my bread, using about a quart 
of water, and if [ have a little milk to spare I 
put that in, as it makes tho bread white. I 
use three or four quarts of flour, and in the 
morning the biscuit = have for breakfast are 
delicious, and by scalding the flour the dough 
does not sour, so there is no need of saleratus. 
The half of the ‘‘raising’’ that I did’nt use, I 
put in a cool = till the next time, and it is 
all y- If you wish, and I always do so, 
you can make two loaves from it, then put the 
rest of the dough away, and by so doing have 
fresh bread every day. 

Thave also a very nice receipt for 

Rusks, 
which are much liked for tea when one is to 
have company:—1l cup milk; 1 cup yeast; 1 
ezg; not quite 4 cup sugar; 4 cup butter, and 
salt; mix stiff. Make them about 9 o’clock in 
the morning and set in a warm place; 2 hours 
before baking, roll and cut into biscuit, and 
raise again. 
I have a number of other receipts that I have 
proved, and will give them for the benefit of 
‘‘our corner,”’ another time. [Thanks.—Ep.] 
Aunt Lizz. 

Clarendon Hills. 


“More Anon’’ Talks about Several Things. 

I did expect I should find a reply by ‘‘H. 8.”’ 
to my — nm about Paul's Tdmonition. I 
was very much disappointed on perusing our 
column of last week not to find it, and still 
hope I may see it. 

send you my receipt for 
Pork Apple Padding, or “Pandowdy.”’ 
Prepare some pastry as for pies, take a tin 


late or pie plate, line as for pies, put in ap- 
ge ie sufficlent. for & pie, goad ever pieces of 


rk cut thin, put in water cover yith a 
sary Bake slowly one hour. Eeanee 
as for minute pudding. 

Raised Doughnuts. 
L. A. J. writes fora receipt for raised dough- 
nute, I know of no other way than to mix 
them and let them stand and rise before she 
fries them. 
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TERMS OF THE MAINE FARMER. 
$2.00 in advance, or $2.50 if not paid 
Three Months ofthe date of Subscription. 
&@- All payments made by subscribers will be cred- 
ited on the yellow slips attached to their papers, The 
printed 2ate in connection with the subscriber's name 
will show the time to which he has paid, and will con- 
stitute, in all cases, a valid receipt for money’s remit- 
ted by him. 
aA subscriber desiring to change the post office 
direction of his paper must commuualeate to us the 
name of the office to which it has been previously sent, 
otherwise we shall be unable to comply with his re- 
quest, 








Collectors’ Notices. 

Mr. 8. N. TABER will visit Kennebec County during 

the months of February and March. 

Mr. V. DARLiNG will canvass Penebscot County 

during the months of February and March, 

. —— SE 

The Story of San Domingo. 
One of the islands that Columbus discovered 
on his first voyage was éalled by him ‘*Hispan- 
iola,’’ and has since by turns been called ‘‘San 
Domingo”’ and ‘‘Hayti.”’ Latterly the name 
of San Domingo has been more generally em- 
ployed; but. this same name is also used to 
designate that particular part of the island 
constituting the ‘‘Dominican Republic,’’ and 
peopled by the descendants of Spaniards and 
their former slaves. It isin this restrictive 
sense that the name is used in connection with 
annexation. The remainder of the island is 
now known as ‘‘Hayti,”’ and is that part colo- 
nized by the French. The whole island hasan 
area variously stated, but by best authorities 
put at 27,000 square miles, or a little smaller 
than the State of Maine. It is thus in size, of 
all the West India islands, second only to Cu- 
ba, its nearest neighbor. Three-fifths of its 
territory is Dominican, two-fifths Haytian. 
Hayti is thickly inhabited, having nearly as 
many people as Maine, with only one-third as 
much territory. San Domingo, on the other 
hand, with an area more than half that of 
Maine, has only 150,000 inhabitants, a very 
little more than the two counties of York and 
Cumberland. San Domingo is therefore com- 
paratively a wilderness, although capable of 
supporting millions of people. Were its pop- 
ulation as dense as that of Italy or of Massa- 
chusetts, it would number over three millions. 

Columbus discovered Hayti on the 6th of 
December, 1492. He found there a gentle 
race, timid, credulous, yet frank and friendly;) 
living without laws, yet with honesty and yir- 
tue. They thought the white men’ were come 
down from heaven, and received them with 
open hospitality. It took not long to dispel 
this dream; for while the priest called them to 
worship at the foot of the cross, the soldiers 
and sailors of the expedition were indulging 
their avarice and their lust. It was to avenge 
outrages against the native women that Span- 
ish blood was first shed. When the savages 
learned the true character of their visitors, 
they were filled with indignation and loathing. 
They would not listen to the priest of a religion 
whose followers were such fiends. So religious 
persecution came to the aid of that accursed 
thirst for gold which was the mainspring of all 
the Spanish expeditions to America. 

The page that records the fate of the Haytian 
natives is the blackest in American history. 
Theology, avarice and lust combined to deso- 
late the fair island. The natives were reduced 
to slavery of the harshest kind. Unused to 
toil, they pined and died beneath their bur- 
dens. If they tried to escape, they were hunt- 
ed down with dogs. They were subjected to 
the most cruel and ingenious tortures, from the 
cutting off of an ear to roasting alive. The 
Spaniards wasted them as wolves waste a flock 
of sheep—only more cruelly. The island was 
becoming depopulated. When Columbus land- 
ed, the natives were far more numerous than 
the present population; but in sixteen years 
thzir numbers were so reduced that it was nec- 
essary to import laborers for ‘the mines and 
plantations. According to some authorities, 
two millions of Haytians thus perished. In 
1533 there remained a small band of four thou- 
sand. This little remnant was allowed to with- 
draw to the interior of the islands: for the 
Spaniards had now found in African negroes a 
more serviceable class of laborers. 

From this time onward the colony of San 
Domingo was ina state of lingering decay. 
The fierce passions of the early colonists had 
burnt themselves out, and left only lethargy 
and indolence. Nevertheless, so great were 
the bounties of nature that they might have 
become rich, had it not been for the unwise 
commercial policy of the mother country, that 
strangled their industries and their trade. In 
the seventeenth century there came a new foe 
against them. The Filibuséers, a class of pi- 
rates drawn from many nations, more largely 
English and French, preyed upon their com- 
merce, and ravaged their coasts. With them 
were associated the Buccaneers, men of French 
origin, settled at the west end of the island, 











the island, separated from our shores by a 
broad expanse of sea, with intervening islands, 
renders its possession by us undesirable; that 
it is better policy for us to expand northward 
than southward; and finally that with our al- 
ready vast domain, so much of it still unoccu- 







Gen. Henry Sewall given in Mr. North’s re- 
cently published history of Augusta, is an 
anecdote of Gen. Lafayette, which shows elear- 
ly that it was one of the leading traits of his 
character to ‘“‘know people,’’ as the phrase is, 
or to possess a strong recollection of persons 


once seen. At the time Lafayette visited 
Portland, as the nation’s guest, Gen. Sewall 
who had been on friendly and intimate terms 
with the great Frenchman during the Revolu- 
tionary war went up to take a look at his old 
companion in arms—but did not intend to 
make hin self known. Lafayette observed him 
in the crowd, and perceiving his intention, 
sung out, ‘Ah! Henry Sewall, you can’t cheat 
me!” 

This reminds us of a similar anecdote of La- 
fayette, which has never been published. 
Among the Maine troops in the Revolution 
was Mr. Noah Burrill of Skowhegan, a most 
estimable citizen, and a good soldier, who dur- 
ing his time of service was often detailed as a 
waiter to Lafayette. He was a man of very 
small stature, and came to be known among 
his comrades as ‘‘Little Noah.’’ During the 
same visit of the great general to this country 
and State, alluded to above, Mr. Burrill desir- 
ed very much to go to Portland and pay his 
respects to the nation’s guest; but the infirmi- 
ties of age precluded this wish being carried 
out, and he sent his regards and best wishes 
by the chairman of the town committee, who 
visited Portland, should that individual gain 
an interview with Lafayette. This interview 
was accomplished, and during conversation the 
gentleman gave Lafayette the word sent by 
‘one who knew him in the army.”? ‘*What 
is his name?’ he inquired. ‘Burrill,’’ re- 
plied the gentleman. The general pronounced 
the name to himself once or twice, and then 
asked, ‘‘What, is it little Noah? Being assur- 
ed that it was, he expressed his regrets at not 
having seen and sent his kind regards to his 
old waiter. 

Sea oe 

Ge David Garland Esq., of Winslow, who 
for many years has served the county in vari- 
ous public capacities, suggests to the editor of 
the Waterville Mail the propriety of observ- 
ing in some suitable manner the occurrence of 
the centennial anniversary of the establishment 
of Kennebee County, some time during the 
present spring. He says that ‘‘one hundred 
years ago this spring (he mentioned the month 
and day,) three towns, Hallowell, Winslow 
and Vassalboro’, in Kennebec county, received 
their charters at the same time.’’ ‘The day on 
which this teok place Mr. Garland thinks may 
very properly be marked as the centennial 
birth-day of the County. 

The Mail desires the Farwer and other Au- 
gusta papers to say what they think of the 
suggestion. By reference to North’s History 
of Augusta, we find that the towns of Hallow- 
ell, Vassalboro’, Winslow and Winthrop were 
incorporated on the 26th of April, 1771. These 
towns embraced a large portion of the territery 
of what is now Kennebec county, inclading 
Augusta, Chelsea, portions of Farmingdale and 
Manchester, Sidney, Waterville and Readfield; 
but the county of Kennebec itself was not es- 
tablished until the 20th of February, 1799. 
The centennial anniversary will not therefore 
occur until 1899, and we respectfully suggest 
its celebration be deferred until that time. 


—— 





Granp Eprroria, Excursion. A commit- 
tee representing the Editorial Association of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts met in Boston last week for the pur- 
pose of making arrangements for a grand unit- 
ed excursion of the members of these associa- 
tions some time during the ensuing summer. 
Messrs. Elwell, of the Portland Transcript, 
and Butler, of the Biddeford Journal repre- 
sented the Maine Association. The programme 
in contemplation is a trip to Lake George, 
thence to St. Albans, where the party weuld 
rendezvous on Tuesday night; thence on Wed- 
nesday to Montreal, where the balance of that 
day and a part of Thursday would be spent; 
and thence to Newport, Vt., where the party 
would have a grand levee Thursday evening. 
From this point trips could be made to the 
White Mountains, or those who desired could 
return directly home. Several committees 
were appointed to look over the ground, and 
it is expected that their plans will be perfected 
and a definite arrangement made by tke first of 
April. 


iD -.-a—————— 
the leeture announced for Thursday 
evening at Granite Hall, on ‘““The Great North- 





who began their career by hunting wild cattle, 
and from that turned to hunting Spaniards. 
Against these barbarous foes the colonists 
struggled for many years with varying success, 
but were finally defeated and driven from all 
their possessions on the northern and north- 
eastern coasts. 

About 1773 a treaty between France and 
Spain established the boundary between their 
respective portions of the island, as it now 
stands. French Hayti, rich and populous, 
(mostly with negroes,) revolted in 1791, and 
in 1803 achieved independence. The Spanish 
part of the island remained subject to the moth- 
er country until 1821, when it succeeded in 
throwing off the yoke. It was very soon after 
conquered by the French Haytians, and re- 
mained under their rule until 1844. Since 
that date it has been an independent republic, 
with the exception of several years, during 
which it was again under Spanish rule. In 
1861 President Santana made a treaty with 
Spain for the surrender of the country to that 
power. The consent of the people was alleged 
to have been obtained, but this was afterwards 
denied. From 1863 to 1865 an unrelenting 
warfare was waged between the Dominicans 
and the Spaniards, and the latter were finally 
forced to abandon the island. 

For the last six years the political history of 
San Domingo has been after the ordinary Span- 
ish American pattern. In that short time 
there have been three successful revolutions, 
and various unsuccessful attempts. The pres- 
ent ruler of the country, Buenaventura Baez, 
was first elected President in November, 1865. 
He then gave seats in his wabinet to two form- 
er rivals, Cabraland Pimentel. In June, 1866, 
Pimentel revolted, and Baez was forced to take 
refuge in St. Thomas. Late in 1867 Baez re- 
turned to the island and took up arms against 
Cabral, who had been elected President mean- 
while. The contest between these two leacers 
has continued with little interruption until the 

present time. Baez gradually obtained the 
advantage. In March, 1869, Cabral sabmit- 
ted, but three months afterwards was again in 
arms, aided by several other prominent Domin- 
icans. Baez was driven from the southern 
part of the island. While affairs were in this 
position, Baez leased the Bay of Samana to the 
United States, Cabral and other leaders pro- 

testing. The latest intelligence seems to indi- 

cate that the fortunes of Cabral are now ata 

maple ew etabilchatrnaee the frontier of 
whence he is 


materially sided in maintain pre 







west,’’ by Mr. C. C. Coffin, the well-known 
correspondent of the Boston Journal over the 
signature of ‘‘Carleton,”’ it is unnecessary to 
say will be of the most interesting character. 
Mr. Coffin has visited, under favorable auspices 
the chief cities and agricultural districts of 
China and Japan; he has crossed our own con- 
tinent and visited the far Northwest; he has 
fully and with the best facilities for observa- 
tion studied its reseurces, capabilities, condi- 
tion and prospects; and he has especially con- 
sidered the relations of New England to that 
region as well as to the Pacific Coast, China 
and Japan. We hope he will be greeted with 
a large attendance of our citizens and given an 
attentive and appreciative hearing. 


>. ao 
ta The bridge across the Mattawamkeag 
river for the crossing of the European and 
North American Railway, is rapidly approach- 
ing completion. A half mile further east is a 
deep cut in which they have now at work a 
steam shovel capable of removing 600 cubic 
yards of earth in a day, doing the work of 75 
men. Two shovelfuls fill a gravel car which is 
then drawn away by horses. The machine 
closely resembles the dredging machines that 
many of our readers have seen at work in our 
river. Beyond this point the grading is near- 
ly complete for sixteen miles, and over this 
portion, it is hoped the rails will be laid as 
soon as next October. 
— 6 eo 
ta Messrs. Henry Poor & Son, ef Boston, 
are building a steam sawmill at Nicatou on the 
Penobscot river. The work was begun in No- 
vember last, and is now near completion. The 
saws will be immediately put to werk on lum- 
ber for a large tannery to be built at the same 
place, to have about 300 tanning vats. The 
same firm owns the great tannery at Winn, 
and about 90,000 acres of hemlock lands. 
> 
far The sales of fruit trees and shrubbery 
from the extensive nurseries of the Messrs. 
Chase Brothers, in Rochester, N. Y., during 
the last season; amounted to $185,000 in 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont 
and the British Provinces, The members of 
this enterprising firm are three brothers, na- 
tives of Sidney, two of them resident in Roch- 
ester, and one, M. V. B. Chase, Esq., a citizen 
of Augusta. 


@rMrs. M. A. Livermore, will lecture at 
Granite Hall on Friday, the 17th inst. Sub- 
ject, ‘“Women in the War.” Mrs. Livermore 
is one of the most eloquent lady speakers -in 
the country, and wherever. she lectures large 


FaFIt will be seen by reference to an adver- 








im ln “Prince Albert,” a Dr. L.A. 








Editor’s Table. 
History or Tue Great REFORMATION IN Kono 


The great work of D’Aubigne is a standard 
in evangelical literature, and is well known by 
every intelligent Christian reader throughout 
the country. It details the state of society in 
Europe previous to the reformation, and gives 
& minute history of the events from 1483 to 
1536—an epoch in history only out-ranked in 
its spiritual achievements by the advent of our 
common Saviour. The reformation through- 
out Germany, Switzerland, Geneva, England, 
France and Italy, through the labors of Luther, 
Calvin, Erasmus, Cranmer and other reformers, 
is a period of the world’s history all ought to 
be familiar with, and we are glad to see a new 
edition of this standard work—‘‘an edition for 
the people.”” “The volume is printed on good 
paper, in fair sized type, and forms a volume 
we should like to see in every Christian home in 
in the land. Agents wanted for its sale. 
Address as above. 


A Text Boox or Exementary Cuemistry: Theo- 
retical Inorganic. By Geo F. Barker, New 
Haven, Conn. Charles C. Chatfield & Co., 1870. 
12 mo, pp. 342. 


The object of this text-book is give a fair 
resume of the present state of chemical science. 
The revolutions and advancement which the 
science of chemistry has undergone during the 
past ten years are fully chronicled, and the 
principles of the science as they are held by 
the best chemists of the day, are presented in 
a manner that will be found simple and satis- 
factory. It is very neatly printed upon tinted 
paper, and is, mechanically, a credit to the of- 
fices where it was manufactured. 

New Novets. The Harpers issue as Nos. 
354 and 355 of the ‘‘Library of Select Novels,”’ 
Earl’s Dene, by R. E. Francillon, and Sir Har- 
ry Hotspur, of Humblethwaite, by Anthony 
Trollope, the latter first given to Americom 
readers in Lippincott’s Magazine. They are 
issued in the uniform style of this series, 50 
cents each. For sale in this city by Clapp & 
North, in Portland by Bailey & Noyes. 

From Fourteen To Fourscore. By Mrs. 8. W. 


Jewett. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1871. 
12 mo. pp. 416. 


The issues of no publishing house excel in 
neatness, finish and appropriatness those of the 
famous Riverside Press of Messrs. Hurd & 
Houghton. It is a pleasure to handle, if not 
to read their books. ‘here is always sure to 
be found in a volume of their ‘make up,”’ 
heavy, clear paper, perfect presswork, and a 
neat and fitting binding. All these are notice- 
able in this, one of the latest issues from their 
press. As to the story itself, it is a plain do- 
mestic narrative of what ordinarily happens in 
a life from ‘‘fonrteen to fourseore,’’ pleasantly 
told, and of sufficient interest to keep the at- 
tention of the reader to the close. There have 
been many poorer books made—this one well 
deserves the attractive form in which it has 
been given to the public. 

For sale in this city by Clapp & North. 

A Manvat or Ancrent History, from the Earli- 
est Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. By 


George Rawlinson. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1871. 12 mo. pp. 633, 


This volume comprises the history of the 
great nations of antiquity, from Chaldea and 
the early Asiatic states down to ancient Rome 
—or from the earliest times to A. D. 642. 
The greater part of the volume is devoted to 
Greece and Rome, with an account of their 
states and colonies, the habits and manners of 
the people, and the great wars in which they 
were engaged. Being systematically divided 
inte books, sections, sub-sections, divisions, 
&e., the matter is well adapted for study and 
reference, and what was originally intended as 
a text book for university use, becomes a use- 
ful manual for ordinary study or reading. 
For sale in Portland by Bailey & Noyes, in this 
city by Clapp & North. 

ta Every Saturday for the current week 
has a fine portrait of Hon. John Lothrop Mot- 
ley, our late Minister to England and other 
excellent engravings, descriptive of American 
and English Life and Events. The prineipal 
literary feature of the number, is the opening 
chapters of Charles Reade’s long-expected nov- 
el, ‘‘A Terrible Temptation.” 








Municirat Exections. Elections were held 
on Monday last in several cities and towns in 
Maine, resulting as follows: 

In Portland, Kingsbary, republican, was re- 
elected Mayor by a majority of 291, against 
209 last spring. The republicans carried the 
3d, 5th, 6th and 7th, and the democrats the 
Ist, 2d and 4th wards. 

In Lewiston, Dr. Algnzo Garcelon, democrat, 
was chosen Mayor, by a majority over Col. 
John M. Frye, republican, of 58 votes. The 
Board of Aldermen consists of three democrats, 
three republicans and one independent of either 
party. 

In Gardiner, Hon. D. C. Palmer was elected 
Mayor by a unanimous vote. 

In Bath, James A. Robinson, republican, 
was elected, over Bailey, his democratic com- 
petitor, by 115 majority. The City Council is 
largely republican. 

In Rockland, Samuel Bryant, democrat, was 
elected Mayor by a majority of 85, over Edward 
R. Spear, the republican candidate; but the 
republicans elected their ward tickets in six of 
the seven wards. 

In Saco, Oliver Dyer, a democrat, nominated 
at a citizeas’ caucus, was elected Mayor by 70 
majority. The city council is largely republi- 
can. 

In Sidney, the following town officers were 
chosen; Moderator, Hon. W. A. P. Dilling- 
ham; Selectmen, Lauriston Guild, Greenleaf 
Barton, Chas. H. Lovejoy; Collector and 
Treasurer, Wm. A. Turner; S. 8. Committee, 
Hon. Wm. A. P. Dillingham. 

In Pittston, John N. Frost, Moderator; Wm. 
Grant, Robert Houdly, Eben Day, Selectmen; 
B. A. Cox, Clerk; F. G. Sherman, Treasurer; 
Jacob Peaslee, Collector and Constable. Miss 
Lizzie Watson was eleeted Supervisor of 
Schools. 

In Auburn, there was no choice for Mayor. 
Col. Littlefield, the republican candidate, lack- 
ed 13 of a sufficient number of an election. 
The republicans carry all but one -ward in the 
election of city government. 

In Hallowell, James Atkins, Jr., republican, 
was elected Mayor, witha large republican 
majority in both branches of the city council. 

In Rome, N. P. Martin, Moderator; Ira B. 
Tracey, Clerk; John R. Prescott, Elbridge 
Blaisdell, Robert L. Folsom, Selectmen; Otis 


Elbridge Tracey, John R. Prescott, Eleazer 
Kelley, S. S. Committee; David Watson, Con- 
stable and Collector. 


The Kennebec Journat learns that Gen. 
Chamberlain declines the Presidency of the 
State Agricultural College, he having under 
consideration an offer to go West and take 
eharge of a literary institution at a salary of 
$5,000. 








Gyr At the democratic caucus held on Thurs- 
day evening last, Hon. Daniel Williams was 
nominated candidate for Mayor of this city. 
The republican nominating caucus will be held 
at Granite Hall, on Friday evening, 10th inst. 

SD ee 


trThe Electric Soap, manufactured by 
Delapierre & Co., New York, is the best arti- 
cle of the kind, with which we are aquainted. 
We have used it in our family for several 
months past, giving it a thorough trial, and 
our women folks are unanimous in their testi- 
mony to its superior value for all domestic 


purposes. 


tar Mrs. Sarah Lord of Litchfield, will please 
accept the editorial thanks of the Maz Faru- 
ER, for a bottle of currant wine, which has 
been tested and pronounced of excellent qual- 
ity. 
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Ea We are indebted to Hon. Warren John- 





Goodwin, Treasurer; Amaziah Tracey, Agent; h 


} cmgesce barricades as 
approach of armed 
crowds on the line marked out by the Germans. 


At an early hoar this morn pees 
wunenngilt The streets =! » Sotle, 


march, except by strong bodies of regular 
French troops, who occupied a triangle dosing 
the night, with the intention of falling 
on fone os the ven vere oot taking 
itions com ing ap es to ine. 
Peat the appointed our, ten o’clock, the first 
representative corps of the victorious army en- 
tered the enciente under the eye of his Lmpe- 
rial Majesty, and, in accordance with the pro- 
ramme, advanced in two columns—one at 
orte Neuilly, the other at Point = Jour. 
The former advanced at a pretty rapi up 
the avenue of Grand deme direct for The Are 
de Triomphe, the French troops vacating the 
streets as the Germans approached. 
The other columa entering at Point du Jour, 
below Autenel, commenced to march along the 
uay on the north side of the Seine direct to 
the lace de la Concorde, where the rendezvous 
of the two columns was fixed. As the troops 
were proceeding along the line the artillery 
took positions bom Porte de Neuilly to Place 


same point, as a precautionary measure. 
Splendid Appearance of the Troops, 

Nothing could exceed the splendid appear- 
ance of the troops, despite the hard service 
they had seen. ‘The rest afforded them durin 
the armistice seems to have obliterated most o 
the traces of the campaign. They turned out 
- as perfect order as if on a parade ground at 

ome. 

The zone surrendered to the Germans is al- 
most entirely free of French. It commences 
at the extreme southeast corner of the Enci- 
ente, which forms a point and runs in the 
shape of an irregular triangle, of which the 
Seine forms the east side, the Enciente, from 
Point du Jour to Porte Des Ternes, the west 
side, and the Faubourg St. Honore, Avenue 
des Ternes from Rue Royale to the Enciente, 
the north side. The only points withim these 
limits retained by the French are the baking 
establishments of the Army of Paris, Quai de 
Billy and Pont Du Jena. The triangle is ad- 
mirably chosen for its strategic purpeses, with 
its right protected by the Seine and its left by 
the enciente. Thirty thousand men would be 
able to hold the north’side against 150,000. 

The Appearance of the Streets. 

Early this morning the chief thoronghfares 
were quiet, and few persons were about the 
streets. The shops were closed, windows shut 
and the aspect of the city desolate. The Na- 
tionales were posted as piquets on every ave- 
nue, with lines of sentries across the streets 
to prevent the soldiers going beyond the line 
of demarcation. From ten to twelve o’clock 
the same aspect was presented, with more peo- 
plein the streets in small crowds and with 
more Nationales on duty. At Rue Royale, 
Rivoli and Place Concorde were double lines of 
wagons cutting off communicaticn with civil- 
ians who were allowed to pass Champs Elysees. 
Most of the women were out in mourning and 
going to mass. The men were depressed in 
spirits and their conversation was on the un- 
fortunate state of Paris and France, but no 
threats against the Government were made. 
On the Champs Elysees at oo M. hardly a 
person was seen and all the houses were closed 
except three or four small cafes. No one was 
seen at the windows, and only a few Italian, 
American and English flags were flying. A 
single French flag hung over the palace of the 
Corps Legislatif. 

No Demonstration by the People, 

At 9 A. M. the head of the Prussian advance 
was seen rounding the Arc du Triomphe, to the 
surprise of the few who were present. Both 
men and women were seen hurrying away in 
tears, and only a few boys and a few workmen 
were left. The German Huzzars galloped 
down every avenne leading to the Champs 
Elysees to search the streets branching there- 
from. Not the slightest attempt at a disturb- 
ance eccurred. The comluct of the people was 
admirable. About four thousand infantry and 
cavalry only advanced. There was no music 
but the drum beat, and the trumpet sounded. 
A splendid body of men, whose marching was 
equal to the household troops, halted opposite 
the Palais Industrie, which was at once taken 
possession of by the hussars. A few Uhlans 
ride down Place de la Cencorde, where they 
view with derision the faces of statues covered 
with crape. The Germans were astonished at 
the mournful aspect of the city and the deser- 
tion of its streets. The only incident observed 
was the following: A Frenchman’ respectably 
dressed went up to a hussar sentinel and spoke 
to the soldier, who replied civilly, when the 
workmen near beat oad kicked the former se- 
verely and uttered cries of ‘‘Assassin!’? The 
German officers only laughed. 

On Boulevarde Honore at 8 A. M., when it 
was dark and cold, three members of the Na- 
tional Guard and a few women carrying bread 
were the only persoms visible. I turmed the 
corner at Rue Royale and saw a cordon of sen- 
tirels stretching across the streets and a line of 
artillery caissons interlocked. No carriages 
are allowed to pass the approaches to the 
Kiysees and Pont de la Concorde. The Quay 
and Rue Rivoli are all barred in the same man- 
ner. Few troops are visible, but no specta- 
tors. All was so silent that the dullness be- 
came almost oppressive, especially as it was 
impossible not to feel the cobteaing influences 
that seemed floating in the air. 
The First Peussians Inside the Gates. 
At ten ee eight, looking with a 
glass from the bridge, 1 saw, a mile distant, 
one horseman, then another, and then mere 
approaching at a —_ gallop. I had hardl 
time to ery ‘‘Here they come,”’ before they had 
reached the barrier at Pont Maillot, and two 
others, who had been riding on the side- 
walk, joined them. In another instant, at pre- 
cisely thirteen minutee past eight, the first 
Prussians were inside of Paris, directly 
within the gates. Six hussars spread out and 
came up the avenue of the Grand Armee ata 
rapid trot, and sometimes breaking into a hard 
gallop. ‘Ten paces in advance of these rode a 
young offieer, about thirty years old, sword in 
and, who, it is said, was selected in honor 
and reward for his great personal bravery in 
the field. The men carried their carbines rest- 
img on their thighs. On they came at a rat- 


tlin . A small party dashed to the Are 
de Triomy he, and under they went without 
drawing bridle, over heaps of stone and sand 


which had been left possibly to prevent their 
e, and reined sharp up at the gates of 
the Champs Elysees, with tirailleurs in front. 
That was a sight to see. As I turned toward 
the Are de Triomphe I saw another officer with 
a trumpeter at his side galloping up the ave- 
nue, and behind them at a little distance a 
dozen or more hussars. The young officer 
leading the advance was Lieut. Von rdy 
of the 14th Hussars. As he was speaking, his 
captain joined the party. There was an ex- 
pression of excited satisfaction about both, but 
no swagger. After a few minutes picquets 
were detached to each avenae. The men start- 
ed on a gallop, but soon returned with reports, 
Bernardy cooly stroking the mane of hig horse 
with his sabre, not noticing the rapidly gath- 
ering crowd, which hisarriyal provoked. More 
ussars soon came up. By halt-past eight the 
whole squadron assembled on the Neuilly side 
of the Are. A mob of 200 looked on with a 
mixture of indifference and indignation. There 
was no external sign of rage, At a quarter to 
nine the staff arrived with Gen. Von Kamecke 
in front, followed by fifty officers, with al] their 
arms and in all sorts of uniform. They did 
not stop, but rode down the Champs Elysees 
to the house of Queen Christina, where their 
uarters were establisited. One of the 
Count Waldersee, 
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de Boulogne were perfectly good humored. 


Scanpivavian Toncrarion. The Legisla- 
ture at its late session passed an act for the 
further encouragement of Scandinavian Lumi- 
gration, the provisions of which are as follows: 

The act creates a board of immigration, com- 

of the Governor, Secretary of State and 
Agent, whose duty it is to appoint a 
commission of immigration, an agent resident 
in Sweden, and an agent resident in New Swe- 
den, in this State, and to exercise a general 
supervision over the same. ‘The commissioner 
is to collect st@tistics and other useful informa- 
tion concerning the climate, soil, production 
resources of the State, the condition and 
amount of the unsettled lands, the p s of 
the colony already established, &c., which will 
be printed in the Swedish language and gener- 
ally distributed im Sweden and the United 
States. The amount of money allowed for 
this purpose is not to exceed $1000. Immi- 
grants are to come under the oversight of the 
commissioner and their interests and rights 
protected. ‘The compensation and entire ex- 
pense of the commissioner is not to exceed 


2,500. 

The first agent is to reside in Gothenburg, 
Sweden, and is to have charge of the printing 
and distribution in that country of the docu- 
ments and information referred te above, and 
to us¢his endeayors to provote immigration 
and protect and assist the immigrants. Com- 
pensation to be not exceeding $500. 

The second agent is to reside in New Swe- 
den, Maine, and to have special charge of the 
State store-house, stores, tools and other State 
property, and disburse supplies—his compen- 
sation not to exceed $200. Both agents are 
to perform their duties under the direction of 
the commissioner. 2 

If in the opinion of the board the circum- 
stances should seem to demand it, the follow- 
ing sums may be expended: For provisions 
and tools to be sold the colonists at cost, and 
for which payment may be taken in labor at 
$1 a day, on the roads, public buildings and 
other public works, $5000; for finishing and 
fesniding the public buildings at New Swe- 
den, $1000; for seed, $500; for roads, $500; 
for schools and schdol books, $300; for all oth- 
er “py to promote the provisions and 
spirit of the act, $500. 

Each man arriving, over twenty-one years of 
age, is to be assigned a lot of one hundred 
acres of land; at the expiration of five years 
to receive a deed of the land, previded the im- 
migrant has established his residence on the 
lot assigned him, has built acomfortable house 
thereon, and has cleared not less than fifteen 
acres of land, ten of which shall be laid down 
to grass; all of such persons to beexempt from 
State tax until the first of January, 1876. 


————~_> © 

Arrociovs Murper tn Fiorrpa. We find in 
a Georgia paper the particulars of a horrible 
murder committed on the night of Feb. 4th, at 
the residence of a Mr. Fagin, about three miles 
from Jacksonville, Fla., near Fairchild’s mill, 
for which establishment Mr. Fagin was acting 
as foreman. It appears that Mr. and Mrs. 
Fagin had visited Jacksonville on last Satur- 
day afternoon, as was customary with them, 
to purchase provisions, etc., for his family. 
They left the house in charge of a Miss Rosan- 
na Carline, a sister-in-law of Mr. Fagin; also 
two little daughters, Kate and Fannie, the 
former six and the latter four years old. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fagin were late in returning home, 
and when they reached there about nine o'clock 
at night, they found Miss Carline lying dead 
upon the floor in one room with her head split 
open by a blow from an ax. In another and 
adjoining room Kate, the oldest child, was 
found and similarly murdered. In still an- 
other room, and across the hall from whence 
these twe bodies were found, Fannie was dis- 
covered lying dead upon the floor with the 
bloody ax buried to the eye in her head. It 
appears that the young lady and two children 
were assailed by the murderer when they were 
all together in one room, and that as soon as 
the young lady was stricken down the two 
little girls ran frightened into different rooms, 
where they were followed and thus brutally 
murdered. On further search being made it was 
found that the house had been robbed of two 
fine gold watches and $200 or $300, and to 
get this plunder the demon or demons murder- 
ed the young lady and two girls. 

Do a 

Onarces acatnst Senaror Srracue. Before 
the adjournment of Congress Senator Thurman 
of Ohio presented a report in writing from the 
select Committee appointed to investigate the 
charges of aiding in traffic with the enemy 
against Gov. Sprague, which says in substance 
that there is nothing in the papers referred to 
the committee that in any way implicates Gov. 
Sprague, or shows that he had a guilty knowl- 
edge of this unlawful traffic with the enemy, 
which he aided with his capital and by giving 
letters to officials to be used for protecting it. 
Gov. Sprague, through his counsel, asked that 
the Committee might have its powers so ex- 
tended as to reeeive this evidence after the 
close of the session, but the Committee did not 


Y | see that this should be done, and ask to be dis- 


charged from any further consideration on the 
subject. 


_——_ oe 


teMr. Washburn, our Minister to France, 
has written to Secretary Fish a report of his 
official acts during the seige of Paris. It is 
gratifying to learn that Mr. Washburne suc- 
cessfully protected and preserved all tne prop- 
erty of Americans left under his charge. The 
most cordial support was given him by the au- 
therities, and he was thus enabled to prevent 
the occupation of apartmeuts belonging to 
Americans, and to influence the abandonment 
of the project to tax the property of absentees. 
Mr. Washburne also afforded protection to 
Germans and to the Prussian Legation, in do- 
ing which he incurred the hostility of some ef 
the Parisians, and was denounced at the clubs 
and in the press. But nething was attempted 
to inconvenience him or annoy him. Indeed 
he states that he is well satisfied with having 
remained in Paris during the seige. 

——~_ ee 

Ixpian Ovrraces. A private letter from 
Florence, Arizona, says that the Indians are 
worse in Arizona than ever before. Within 
the past two weeks they have killed or cap- 
tured three different parties within twenty 
miles of that place. A party of four men in 
charge of two five mule teams, laden with bar- 
ley, was attacked and one man killed, the oth- 
ers escaping after a vigorous fight. A day or 
two subsequently the Indians attacked a fur- 
aging party consisting of three men with a 
four horse team. Two men were killed and 
the team eaptured. The next heard of the Ia- 
dians was that they killed two men on horse- 
back from Sacatan to Sajt river. 


ta The statement having been made in the 
Legislative discussions that the boys in the 
Reform School are half starved, and that seven 
have died during the winter of consumption, 
the Superintendent, Rev. E. W. Hutchinson, 
replies, saying that the present fare of the boys 
is not only good, wholesome, palatable and nu- 
tritious, but so far as his knowledge extends, 
will compare favorably with that of like insti- 
tutions throughout New England. In regard 
to the mortality, he says but one death has oc- 
curred since last July. 


i 
tw Plenty of snow in Aroostook Conpaty 
At Houlton it is reported to be about three 
feet - Thence toward Bangor it grows 
ing at Matttwamkeng. 


. Lot M. Morrill was warmly greet- 





ed by his friends of all parties on his reappear- 
ance upon the floor of the Senate on Thursday 


Eg The March Term of the Supreme Judj- 





cial Court for Kennebec County, commenced 
in this city on Tuesday last. 


Items of Maine News. 


——_ se 
The town of Pittston on Monday voted to exempt 
from taxes, the Kennebec Land and Lumber Com- 
pany for ten years, for improvements which they 
have made. 
Warren W. Rice, Esq., has been re-appointed for 


rward. | « third term, Warden of the State Prison. 


We learn from the Bangor Whig that a son of 
Mr. Bradbury Rellins, aged about nineteen years, 
was instantly killed in Abbot, on Wednesday last, 
by being run over by a loaded sled. 

Mr. Gilbert Morang, died at Trescott last month 
at the advanced age of 106 years and two months, 
retaining his faculties to the last. 

Silas Harvey of Rockland, was so severely in- 
jured while blasting limerock on the 23d of Febru- 
ary, that he died the same evening. 

One of the men removed to the Portland Pest 
House from the steamer Moravian, died there and 
was buried on Friday last. He was one of the crew 
of the steamer. 

Jonathan Morgan, the oldest member of the 
Cumberland Bar, attained his 93d birthday on Sat- 
urday last. 

The town of Newport is out of debt, and has 
property, real and personal, of the value of $13,- 
477.79; of which sum $7,878.11 isin cash and State 
of Maine Bonds, 

The suit of the inhabitants of Parkman vs. Jesse 
Nutting, for alleged defalcation of funds, hired up- 
on the credit of the town to pay soldiers’ enlist- 
ment bounties, is to be tried in the Supreme Court 
at Dover this week. 

Hon. Seth May of Boston, has presented a beau- 
tiful memorial tablet to be placed in the Congrega- 
tional church at Winthrop, in eommemoration of 
the long services and distinguished virtues of Rev. 
David Thurston, D. D., for many years its pastor. 

A son of W. H. Washburn, of Auburn, eight 
years old, was trampled under the feet of a horse 
in Turner, on Tuesday of last week, and died that 
evening from his wounds.» When found the horse 
was jumping on the head, body and arms of the 
child, which were horribly mangled. 

A son of Mr, Sylvester Hill, at Goodwin’s Mills, 
while at work in a saw will on Saturday last, got 
caught in the belting, which broke both bones of 
one of his arms and his ankle bone, and otherwise 
bruising him, but he was not fatally injured, 

Miss M. M. Turner has been appointed Postmis- 
tress at Harpswell, vice Miss L. T. Webber. 

Celia Spinney, of Phipsburg, about two years 
ago, was so unfortunate as to have some trouble 
with her ear. Measures adopted for her relief have 
resulted in the expulsion of a beetle bug, three- 
quarterg of an inch in length. 

The suit of Chas. Haines vs. M. M. Nutting, 
brought to recover pay for luncheons, horse-bait- 
ings and fires furnished to defendant, to the amount 
of $90, while courting plaintiff's daughter, is still 
pending in the Supreme Court in Piscataquis 
county. 

Sarah F., wife of Richard H. Nason, formerly o 
Bangor, was instantly killed at Petaluma, Cal., on 
the 10th of February, by the accidental discharge 
ofagun. The Whig says she was the daughter of 
Gardiner and Rachael Smith of Bangor, and was 
nearly 33 years of age. 

There isa family, consisting of four persons, 
living in Greenvale Plantation, whose average 
weight is 225 pounds; united weight, 900 pounds. 
Average height, five feet five inches; united height, 
twenty-one feet eight inches. Average age, forty- 
four years; united ages, 176 years. 

The Paris Democrat says Harriet Wyman of 
Bryant’s Pond, on one of the recent cold nights, 
wandered into the woods and stayed in an old camp 
that did not protect her from the cold, until rorn- 
ing, when she crept on her elbows and knees in 
sight of the road. When found, her hands, arms, 
feet and face were frozen and soon turned black; 
recovery is not looked for. 

A dispatch from Portland states that Robert D. 
Hunter, a brakeman on the P.S. & P. Railroad, 
who was injured near Biddeford, Tuesday night, 
by striking a bridge, died on Wednesday of last 
week. The Coroner’s jury exculpated the Railroad 
Company. Hunter was born in Boston, but his 
parevts now live in Halifax. 

The editor of the Belfast Journal, who is also a 
Director of the Belfast & Moosehead Lake Railroad 
Company, in speaking of the late conference of the 
Directors of that road with these of the Maine Cen- 
tral, in Portland, respecting the lease of the road 
to the Maine Central, says the feeling is very san- 
guine that the difference will be finally adjusted at 
an early day. But very strong doubts are ex- 
pressed whether a less sum than $40,000 would be 
ratified by the stockholders of the B. & M. L. R. R. 

We learn from the Press that Mr. Isaac Fernald, 
whose death at Cardenas, Cuba, was recently an- 
nounced by telegraph, was fatally injured ona 
side track of a railroad last Saturday. He wasa 
native of Portland, a cooper by trade, and has pur- 
sued his business for many years in Cardenas, re- 
turning home to spend the summer months. He 
leaves a wife in Portland, and a married son who 
was with him. 

The Press says a little boy named Smith, living 
on Congress street, Portland, aged seven and one- 
half years, swallowed a piece of acorn Friday, in a 
paroxysm of coughing, which stuck in the wind- 
pipe so firmly that it could not be dislodged, and 
as the boy was choking the only way to save him 
was to open the windpipe asa last expedient. The 
operation was unavailing, and he died in conyul- 
sions on Sunday. 

The Woodstock Sentinel says a party from the 
State of Maine intends to make an attempt to pros- 
ecute gold mining on the Tobique river next sum- 
mer, providing the necessary arrangements can be 
made with the New Brunswick Government. 
Specimens already tested indicate that the yield 
may be sufficieat to pay a profitable return for the 
money and labor invested. 

We learn from the Telegraph that as Mr. Sidney 
Rogers and wife were driving across the bay, on 
the ice, from Freeport to Harpswell, one day last 
week, the herse broke through the iee, and sank 
in the water; the hole made was not iarge enough 
to admit the sleigh, and thus it and its occupants 
escaped, In a few moments parties from the Point 
went to the relief of Mr, Rogers. The horse was 
speedily extricated, but he was dead as soon as 
landed, and it is probable that as he sank he re- 
ceived a blow om the head, or some internal injury. 
He was a very valuable animal. 

The Portland Press says a dispatch was received 
on Saturday from J. E. Hilgard, Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Coast Survey, states that Arthur 
F. Pearl, with five others, was drowned near Apa- 
lachicola, Florida, on the 26th of February, by the 
capsizing of a sail boat. Mr. Pearl belonged in 
this city, and wasa son of the late Rev. Cyril 
Pearl. His widowed mother has been called upon 
within a very brief time to mourn the loss of her 
husband and two sens. 

The Brunswick Telegraph relates the extraordi- 
nary escape from drowning, of Walter Ross, who 
was crossing the river on the ice formed over the 
current which always runs with great rapidity 
close in by the rock. Mr. Jesse Wilson was follow- 
ing Ross, and he says that all at once Ross disap- 
peared; looking for a moment he saw his hands 
and head protruding above the ice, a few feet be- 
low where he disappeared. It is probable that 
Ross sank only a slight distance, and was carried 
by the current a few feet down stream; coming up 
he felt the ice over his head; he broke through 
with his fists and telling Mr. Wilson not to come 
to him, broke on until he came to firm ice and then 
threw himself out. 

There was a disastrous fire in Lovell Tuesday 
night, 28th ult., in which three dwellings, a stable 
and outbuildings were destroyed, together with 
nearly all their contents, The fire caught in a 
building owned by Mr. James E. Farrington, and 
occupied by him as a dwelling and store. The fire 
was discovered about eleven o’clock, issuing from 
the store, and so rapid was the progress of the 
flames that nothing was saved from the building. 
The family was aroused and had barely time to es- 
cape from the burning house with nothing on but 
their night clothes, The fire extended to the res- 
idence of Judge Walker, which was entirely con- 
sumed together with the stable and outbuildings, 
and the residence of Mrs. C. E. Bell, which, with 
the outbuildings, was likewise destroyed. The en- 
tire loss about $10,000; insured for $5,500. 

The Kennebec Journal says: passengers on the 
noon train from the east, on Saturday, must have 
been deeply affected by the exhibition of love dis- 
played by a rustic pair, who, though observed by 
all on board the train, appeared to be as free in 
their ardent embraces, healthy side-hugs and 
smacking kisses, as though they were seated in the 
eurtained back parlor of the rural homestead. It 
was a gushing display of young Love’s dream, 
and was enjoyed by all-the passengers without any 
charge. 

James Bartlett of Bethel, lost half a dozen shge 
last fall, which were not found till afew days 
since, when they were discovered on the side of Mt. 
Will, and were in quite as good condition as those 
at home. 

The Belfast Journal has a box containing two 
grasshoppers, found by the roadside in Monroe, 
on the 25th ult. There was a large colony of them 
hopping around lively on a bare spet of earth, and 
these were captured as curigsities. 

A young man, son of B, C. Rolling, Esq., Ab- 
hott, was killed on the Ist inst., by falling in such 
‘a position that a four-gx-sled load of wood pass- 
ed over his body, and, probably killed him in- 
stantly, No one was with him at the time of the 
Cagualty. 





Items of General News. 


2 

One of the American Commissioners says that 
whatever is agreed upon by the Joint Commission 
will be made public beforé being submitted to the 
Senate, so that the opinion of the United States can 
be ascertained before final aetion is taken. 

The Kansas Legislature have virtually abolished 
capital punishment by passing a bill staying the 
execution of persons cenvicted of murder, until 
the Governor issues a death warrant, 

The balance against the United States in foreign 
commerce in 1870 was $2,214,493—$61 ,677,737 
less than in 1869. 

+ Dr. Holywood, sent to State Prison from De- 
troit in 1864 for passing counterfeit money, has 
been pardoned by President Grant, 

Seven counterfeiters were arrested in New York 
and Jersey City on Wednesday night of last week, 
by Col. Whitely. 

Storeship Supply, with supplies for France, sail- 
ed from New York on Thursday of last week. She 
will immediately return to this country and fill up 
with stores for the European squadron. 

Catherine Merrick, aged 12, was killed on Thurs- 
day of last week at the Bartlett Mills, in Newbury- 
port by being caught in a belt. 

A little girl in West Virginia, busily engaged 
working a pair of slippers intended for a birthday 
gift to her playmates, said: “I think you are real 
lucky, for your papa has got only one leg, and you 
needn’t work but one.”’ 

In the House of Commoas the bill authorizing 
the burial of dissenters in parish and churchyards, 
without the burial service of the church, has been 
carried to a second reading by 62 majority after a 
sharp struggle. 

Judge Shepley of the United States C.rcuit Court, 
has adjudged the Boston, Hartford and Erie Rail- 
road Company bankrupt, on petition of Seth 
Adams. 

The North Westport, Mass., Farmers’ Clab at a 
meeting on Monday evening, took measures to 
secure the passage of a law for the sale of eggs by 
weight, as the most equitable mode, both for the 
seller and purchaser. 

The police of San Francisco learned a few days 
ago that the family of a deceased judge, whose 
memory is highly honored by the people of that 
city, were in absolute want of food and the common 
necessaries of life. 

James W. Harris, of Wellesley, Mass., was re- 
cently robbed of three $1000 bonds, which led to a 
criminal prosecation against the suspected parties, 
resulting in the wife of Harris testifying that she 
took the bonds herself. 

John Woods, who murdered his wife in August, 
1869, in a shanty on 14th street, New York, was 
on Thursday discharged from the Tombs, because 
all the witnesses to the murder have disappeared. 

During the past fortnight fifty-two Cuban insur- 
gents have been killed in the Central Department 
and over 4000 have given in their adherence to the 
Spanish Government. 

New York is comsuming a large amount of buf- 
falo meat this winter, forwarded from Kansas. This 
meat is more tender and quite as juicy as choice 


beef, notwithstanding the cost of getting it to 
New York—$364 per car load of twenty-two thou- 
sand pounds, 

The anniversary of the first arrival of the Steam- 


her passengers in San Francisco, on Tuesday even- 
ing of last week. She is still on the West coast. 

John B. Ditcher and Mr. McKee of New York 
will immediately being the construction of a mam- 
moth stock yard on 430 acres of land recently pur- 
chased a a mile from East St. Louis. A hotel for 
drovers and a bank will be among the build- 
ings. 

Sir John Rose is confident that the deliberations 
of the Anglo American commission will have a fa- 
vorable issue. It is said that Sir John and Presi- 
dent Grant talked the whole matter over when the 
furmer was in Washington, and agreed as to the 
general character of the settlement. 


Washington. This and the statue of Gen. Greene, 
are contributions from Rhode Island, the only 
State which has responded to the aet of Congress 
requesting the several States to send to the Capi- 
tol statues of their most distinguished citizens. 

Royal Briggs, aged 24, committed suicide in 
Sherman, Conn., on Saturday by hanging. He 
was insane. His father drowned himself last Sep- 
tember, and this makes the sixth caseof suicide in 
this branch of the Briggs family. 

Walter Brown, the champion oarsman, died at 
the residence of his mother in Newburg, N. Y., 
Friday. He had been ill for some time, and the 
physicians say his malady was enlargement of the 
spleen, induced by over exertion in rowing. He 
leaves a wife and one child in Portland. He was 
28 years of age. 

Ellery C. Daniel, who swindled a Boston bank out 
of $58,000, has found friends to pay up the de- 
falcation and furnish him with sufficient capital to 
embark in business. There’s encouragement for 
rogues left yet. 

The Methodist Book Committee, after six days 
session, has adjourned to March 29th, having ac- 
complished nothing. One expert, to examine the 
affairs of the Book Concern, was appointed, but 
the necessary confizmation by Judges Fancher and 
Reynolds was refused. ~ 

United States frigate Worcester, with a cargo of 
provisions for the French, sailed from Boston on 
Sunday last. 

A despatch from Ackley, Iowa, says the new 
Bowler House at that place was burned last week. 
Gerard Williams, an omnibus driver, and a man 
named Johnson are missing, and it is thought they 
perished in the flames. Loss $40,000, insured 
$17,000. The house was built to replace the one 
burned about a year since. 

The Senate, after keeping Messrs. Hill and Mil- 
ler out of their seats for over a year as Senators 
from Georgia, has generously voted them pay from 
the day of their election, so these gentlemen re- 
ceived $13,778 each Tuesday, and Messrs. Farrow 
and Whitely, their unsuccessful competitors, re- 
ceived $5300 each. Add to these the allowances of 
the Senators, and the cost of having Georgia repre- 
sented in the Senate a fortnight will be at least 
$40,000. 

Additional memorials have been sent to Con- 
gress signed by a women, against the extension of 
suffrage to their own sex. About 6000 women have 
protested against female suffrage, and efforts are 
making to procure other signatures throughout 
the country. 

The coal panic in New York is fully ended. The 
opening of the navigation on the Hudson and con- 
necting canals, renders available a sufficient sup- 
ply to last until mining is resumed. 

An engagement occurred on the 16th near May- 
ari, Cuba, between 600 insurgents and 460 Span- 
iarde, in which the latter were defeated with a loss 


of 160 killed and wounded, The insurgents’ loss | 17 


was equally heavy, 

Commander Farquhar of the United States 
steamer Kansas, off Minatitlan, Mexico, reports 
that on the evening of the 7th of February, two 
distinct shocks of earthquake, lasting about 15 
seconds, were felt in that vicinity, A wave about 
a foot in height immediately followed. The sensa- 
tion en board the ship was of a vessel foundering 
on the rocks. An eruption of Orizaba has been 
expected for some days, but as far as has been as- 
certained, there has been no loss of life or damage 
to property. 

In the Arkansas House of Representatives, the 
impeachment managers on Saturday last reported 
that they were unable to find any evidence on 
which to base articles of impeachment against 
Gov. Clayton, and offered a resolution that further 
proceedings be dispensed with. Gov. Claytoh sub- 
sequently sent in a message resigning his seat to 
which he was recently elected in the United States 
Senate, and recommending the House now to turn 
its attention to proper and necessary subjects of 
legislation. 

In an opinion delivered at Erie, Pa’, recently, 
Judge McCandless laid it down as the law, that ‘‘a 
letter sealed by the humblest person in the land 
cannot be opened by any official through whose 
hand it passes, but must be held sacred, and not 
even the postmaster-general has a right to break 
the seal.’’ 

An earthquake shock was felt at Lakeville, N. 
H., and vicinity on Sunday afternoon about thir- 
teen minutes past six o’clock, and was accompanied 
by a rumbling noise which lasted some seconds, 
rit was of sufficient violence to shake crockery, 
stoves, ete., and seriously startled the people in 
their houses in all parts of the village. 

There was a severe shock of earthquake at Pure- 
ka, Humboldt county, Cal, on the 24 of Mareh, 
at! P. M. Many chimneys were thrown down 
and cornices destroyed, The habitants were 


P | greatly frightened, but wo liver Were Jost, Hor any 


serious personal Injury ewsteimed. The shock 
lasted one minute, 

The good news of Dy, Livingstone’s safe arrival 
at Ujiji, on his way homeward, was announced at 
the last‘meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
The location of this Afviean port or place, we can- 
not give, but suppose that it must be on the east- 
ern coast of the centre of which 
is the well-known island Zanaibar, 

Seoretary Boutwell has received information 
that a large amount of the national loan will be 
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ted of cruelty to the crew. 





The Markets, 
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Cattle Markets. 
AT BRIGHTON, CAMBRIDGE AND MEDFORD. 


a —™ WEDNESDAY, March 8, 
market ® week: 1771 cattle, 6740 sheep and 
lambs, 2300 swine. Last week: '! 
BNCEP fine iainbs, see owine. pappeben 
es per hunc unds, the total Weignt 
of hides, tallow, and dressed beet Extra quality 
$11 00 to 1150; First quality, $10 75 tw 11 25; Wecond 
$10 00 to 10 55; rd quality, $9 60 to 9 75. 
grades cows, oxen, bulls, &. $6 00 to 8 50, 
Hides and Tallow—WBrighton Hides, jake; Brighton 
‘ c; Country Hides, 7ja8e; Country Tal- 
low, Ga6jc; Calf Skins, l6al8e per Ib.; Sheep and 
Lamb Skins, $1 752 50 per skin. 
and Lambs—Extra and selected lots, $4 00a 
725; linary, $° 0024 00; or from 4ja8jc per Ib. 

Swine—2000 fat hogs at market; prices 8{a8jc per Ib. 

Poultry—Extra, lialijc; medium, 166aljc; poor, 
ISjal4c per pound. . 

The quality « f the cattle from the West was not so 
good as those of one week ago. Cattle cost at Albany 
full as much, but the trade for beef has not improved 
any from that of last week. The supply in from the 
West this week was lighter. There were but a few 
extra lots of cattle in market, nearly all the best ones 
selling at 11 to 114 conte per Esues we do not thin 
that there were any cattle sold as high as 12 cents per 
pound, although there may have been a few re. 
There were not any cattle from Maine. The trade 
is still confined to beef exclusively; no working oxen 
milch cows or steers being admitted to be driven to 
or from maiket. The restrictions will be up till 
the first of May, or at least uatil the Commissioners 
think it prudent to let all classes of stock be brought 
in for sale. 

SALES OF WESTERN CATTLE, 


We quote sales of 46 wtstern cattle at 11 cts per 
per pound dressed wt, average 134 pounds; 17 at 104 
ets per ct shrinkage, av wt 1239 Ibs; 15 at 104 cts, 13 
per ct sk, av weight 11°5 Iba; 11 at 9) eta per Ib. 35 
per cent sk, av wt 1388 Ibs; 40 at 74 cts per Ib live wt, 
av wt 15j Ibs; 10 at 10 cts per Ib, 3% r ct sk, av wt 
1512 Ibs; 14 to Locke, av wt 1575, at 64 cts per Ib, live 
wt; 81 at 9) cts po Ib, 38 per ct sk, av wt 1291 Ibs; 
10 at 10 cts per Ib, 4 per ct sk, av wt, 1148 Ibs; 18 at 
74 cts per Ib, live wt, average weight 1219 ponnds. 
18 at 7)c per lb, live weight, average weight 1311 Ibs. 
7 at 10ic, 36 per ct shrinkage, average weight 1407 Ibs; 
9 at 104c, 13 per ct shrinkage, average weight 1168 Ibs; 
9 at 10c, 13 per ct shrinkage, average weight 1198 Iba; 
10 at 6}c, 30 per ct shrinkage, average weight 1005 Ibs, 


— + 


Wool Market. 


Boston, March 8, 

Ohio and Penn. Picklock, 654674; choice XX, 554574; 
fine X, a4; medium, 53455; coarse, 50053; Michigan 
Xand XX, 5a52; fine, 50451; medium, 52453; common, 
47448; other Western fine and X, 49451; medium, 50a 
52; commen, 45a48; Pulled X, 42045; superfine, 42455; 
No, 1, 30440; Combing fleece, 56058; California, 1sa34; 
Texas, 15435; Canada combing, 58e60; Smyrna wash- 
ed, 235; unwashed, 12480; Buenos A 
Cape Good Hope, 28434; Chilian, 20026; 
35; Mestiza pulled 50q@2. 

The market for domestic wool is firm and bouyant, 
with a very fair demand from manufacturers, and full, 
current rates are readily obtained. 


— ake ; 
Jonskol, 27a 





beef, yet retails for less than the poorest quality of 


The statue of Roger Williams has arrived in | 


In New York transactions are restricted to the very 
small stock there, which is very firmly held. There is 
considerable inquiry for pulled with both of supertine 
and X grades, and holders demand full tigures; hold- 
ers in Albany and Troy are said to have closed out 
their stock. Texas and California wools sell freely at 

| full teures, but the stock is much reduced, and what 

| is left is not very desirable. In his cireular of the Ist 
inst., Mr. James Lynch says heavy shipments of fine 
wool from South America and the Cape of Good Hope 
destined for this market are expected to arrive within 
the present month, and very soon thereafter supplies 
will be coming from the Southern States and California 
in addition to the sales reported large lot has been sold 
in another city by a broker here. Particulars of which 
are for the present withheld. 

In Philadelphia there has been a good demand from 
both local and eastern mauufacturers, as well as from 

dealers, and the upward tendency which marked the 
course of the market last week, an still continues, 
The advance east, and the advanced rates demanded 
by holders here, tended to materially curtail opera- 
| tions. 
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Boston Market. 
Boston, Maroh 8. 
Corn Exchange—The market for Flour remains with- 


ship California, 20 years since, was celebrated by | out change; demand moderate. 


} Western supertine at $6 0046 50; common extras at 
$6 7547 00; medium extias and bakers’ brands at $7 00 
a8 00; white wheat Ohio, Indiana and Michigan at §7 00 
a8 25; Illinois at $7 2d 00; and St. Louis at $7 Wa 
10 2 oe bbl. Southern Flour is quiet at #741075 
per bbl., including common extra and choice family. 
Corn is firm; Southern and Western Yellow, at 86 a4 


| 88c; Western mixed at 84a86c. Oats are selling at 68 
aiSe per bush for common and good. Rye $115 per 
| bueh. Shorts, #32433; Fine Feed $534835; and Mid- 
| dlings $34435 per ton. 
| Provisions—Pork quiet at $18 50a19 for prime; $224 
| 2350 for mess; and 23 50a24 00 per bbl for clear. Beef 
| ranges from $12a18 for mess and extra mess, and $20 
| a2150 per bbl for family. Lard Mal3}c for steam 
and kettle rendered; and Smoked Hams, ldjalée per 
| Ib. Butter sells at 20a44c per lb. Cheese laléc per 
| lb, as to quality. 

_Produce—White Beans are in demand and prices 
| are tending upward. Mediums are selling at $2 50a 
| 262; and extra pea at $2 7543 25 per bushel. There 

is a better supply of Potatoes ond prises are tending 
downward, and with prospective large receipts from 
Maine anr Nova Scotia abundant supplies are looked 
fur. The sales have been at$1 10¢115 per bushel. 
Eggs are dull aud have a downward tendency. Sales 
at 27a2e per dez. for Western, and 30a31 for Eastern. 
Poultry is dull, with an abundant supply of chickens. 


The sales have been at 12200 for chickens, but round 
lots are difficult to sell at over dc, Turkeys are sell- 
ing at l5a25c per pound, as to quality. nions are 
selling at $6a6 50 per bbl., and green Apples continue 
to command very full prices 

Hay—There have been steady sales at $1929 per 
ton, as to quality. 


New York Market. 


WEDNESDAY, March 8. 

Flour—Sales 10,800 bbis.—State and Western is 
dull; State, $6 1027 45; Round Hoop Ohio 7 00a7 65; 
Western, $6 10a800; Southern, 7 1049 00, 

Wheat—Sales, 46,000 bushels—No. 1 Spring, $1,594 
all tor new. 

Corn—is heavy—Sales 41,000 bushels—new mixed 
Western 8850. 

Oats—firmer—Sales 150,000 bush—Ohio, 68470, 

Beef—steady—New plain $10 00a15 00; new extra do 
15 W0al7 50, 

Pork—is firmer—New mess, $21 89ad2 00, 

Lard—Steam rendered, 12413}. 


Butter—Ohio, 16425; State, 30a42, 
Rice—Carolina, Siasic. 
Sugar—tirm—Muscovado, {a}. 


Gold and Stock Market. 


New York, March, 

American gold closed at 111}. 

Money closed active at 445 per cent on call. 

Government securities closed at the following quo- 
tations: 

United States Sixes (coupons) 1881, 1164; 5.208, 1862, 
1124; 1864, 112); 1865, 1125; 1865, (Jan, and July) 1114; 
1867, 1114; 1868, 111) ; 10.408, 109), 





Augusta City Market. 


WEDNESDAY, March 8, 1871, 


Apples—Uave advanced somewhat, prime Baldwins 
and greenings, selling quick for $2 754300; good 
cooking, 40a50c per bushel; dried 6a7e¢ per pound, 

Butter—Common winter made, «©; choice fall, 


solid, 35438. 

Beans—Pea $2 62a 2 75; yellow eyes $2 Ba? 50. 

Cheese—ldalbc. 

Flour—Supertine to common extra, 87 a8 00; good 
$8 00a 00; choice Western $8 5049 50; St. Louis favor- 
ite brands $11 00a12 50. 

Grain—Corn, $1 0021 05; Barley, 80a85c; Oats, T0a 
T5c; Kye, $1 20al 25, 

Hay—Advanced a little in consequence of bad tray- 
elling, sales week being made at 34s . 

Hides aad Skins—Hides 7c; calf skins l5al6c; wool 
skins, 1 235cal 75; extra quality wool skins taken off 
now, $2 25. 

Meal—Corn, $1 05a1 10 per bush; Rye $1 25. 

Produce—Potatoes awe; eggs, 25c; lard 20c, 

Provisitons—Beef by the quarter, 10al2c; Mutton, ga 
8c; Round hog, llal2c; Clear salt pork, $14.00415 00 per 
hundred; Fowl, 18420c; Spring chickens, 20422; Veal 
begins to be brought in at 7a8, 

Shoris—$2 Wa2 50 per 100 pounds. 

Wood—Dry hard wood, $7 50a8 00; green, $6 00a6 50; 
mill wood (edgings) $3 0004 00, 

Wool—Nominal. 

_———-_~- + 


Portland Market. 


SATURDAY, March 4. 
Apples—There is a cape supply hnd prices are 
downward, $3 per barrel being all that is paid for the 
choicest fruit. 


Beans—The market is firm. Marrow beans are 
sellign at $2 75 to $3 00; pea, $3 00 to $3 12; blue pods 
at $2 50 to $275; yellow eyes, $3 00a3 12. 

Butter—There is -_ quantity of ordinary butter in 
market, which is selling all the way from 20 to 28. 
Fair tubs of Canada and Vermont are selling at 28a 
30c; and choice tubs of Vermont at 33a35c. 

Cheese—Prices are maintained. We quote Vermont 
16 to lic; Factory, 16 to lic; New York Dairy, 16 to 


ic, 

Fish—The market is now lively both for dry fish and 
mackerel, and prices are firm. e quote accor as 
to grade, from $2 75 to $6 00 per quint.; herring, $57 
to 3625 per bbl; scaled per box 40t0 500; erel per 
bbl, from medium to Bay No, 1 and shore, $7 00 to 
$28 00 per Dbl. 

Flour—The market is less activé and prices are un- 
changed. We quote cuperine $5 Sat 00; Vr x 
and XX $6 55a8 00; Mich Winter X and XX $8 00 
a 925; Ilinois X and XX $7 50a9 75; St. Louis X and 
XX 88 75410 50. 

Grain—The supply of corn has been better and 
are not so firm. We quote mixed at 9 a 98¢ and yel- 
low at 98c a $100, Oats are higher and firm at 70a 
The. 

Hay—The large receipts of late has tended to re- 
duce the pribe somewhat, and dealers are unwilling 
to pay over #24 for prime baled. The shipping de- 
mend ae fallen off. 

Lard—The market is still firm. Per bbl, 
per keg, Mjaldic. 

Lime—Rockland is — at $1 25 to $1 30 per cask. 
Cement is held at $2 45 to $2 50. 

Plaster—We continue our quotations. Soft per ton, 
$2 50; hard, $225. There is a good supply and med- 
erate demand. 

Produce—We quote beef side at 10al2c; mutton 5a 
0c; chickens in at 12a18c; Turkeys l5a0c; Eggs, 
pay «4 Potatoes %a% per bush; Onions, $6 00at 50 

r bbl. 

P provisions —We quote Mess Beef, Chicane, Oib ote 
16 00; Extra Mess, $17 00al9 00; Pork— ole. r. 
$26 50a27 00; Clear, $25 50026 00; Mess, $24 50a25 00; 
Prime, $21 00a21 50; Hams, 154a164c; Round Hog 9allc. 


ee 


Bangor Produce Market. 


SATURDAY, March 4. 
Dried Apples—Are coming in quite plenty, and good 
ones are selling on the market at 8 to 9 cents 
per poun d. 
Beans—Y cliow eyed beans, clean and in good shape 
for market, sell dull at $325; extra hand picked pea 


ldaldic; 


per bu: hel. 
“ orth on the market from 80 fo 85 
cents par bushel. for a good nice article. 
= few coming in, and sell at 8 to90 
cents per . 
Rownd Hegs—Sell quick at 11 toll) cents pomet. 
Wood—The best seasoned hard : sells from 
$6,50 to 7,00 per cord, and green froni $6 to 6 50. 


tar The Journal says an attempt was made 
on Tuesday night to throw Conductor Bodge’s 
train from the track at Farmingdale, by plac- 
ing a piece of timber across the rails. The 
train was running very fast, but the obstrac- 
tion was discovered by the engineer just in 
time to stop the train, and probably save many 
lives. This is the third or fourth time this 
thing has been tried within a few months. 














sold their steamer, the Eastern Queen, to 
ties in New York, to run to a port in N 
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Poetry. 
WHILE SNOWS ARE Pay=INn@. 
ety tray se 
On hills and fields we- together. 


Wineries ara ote Arena 
, thou of win' ys, 
And, shuddert? snows a- 





For eay** Was all so wondrous fair. 
,- heaven smiled down so blue above it, 

pe wandering breath of balmy air 
What wonder if, with all & eigts 

yhat won w 80 , 
wind wild birds & through the ween calling, 

to of w sn 

— And snows a-falling. : 


But when at last the world was dressed 

In shining robes of ice-mail gleaming, 
And calm white silence lulled to rest 

The pale dead flowers beneath it dreaming,— 
Behold! we woke to find made true 

The hope our hearts had been forestalling, 
And life grew fairer than we knew 

_ While snows®vere falling. 


Ah, well! the days of youth fly fast; 

Their suns grow dim, their blossoms wither, 
And all the dreams that made our past 

Fly fast and far, we know not whither; 
But, when we tread life’s wae slope, 

We hear again their voices calling, 
And memory clasps the hand of hope, 

While snows are falling. 


Our Story Teller. 


LL a ——— 


The Hermit of Clement’s Inn. 


BY WALTER THORNBURY. 














The pleasant sound of dance-music was still 
ringing in my ears, my brains were still waltz- 
ing, a sweet, soft voice was still echoing in my 
heart, as I pulled the bell of the sombre gate 
in the Strand three hours after midnight, and 
feeling for all the world like the man who 
startled Macbeth in the dead of night by that 
knocking at the south entry, as I stood there, 
out of the broad moonlight, and under the 
lamp, waiting for the tardy porter to rouse 
hinmelf, muttering blessings on my head, from 
some mysterious inner nook or bin. I listened 
for his otsteps. The only sound, when the 
bell ceased, was the receding rattle down the 
narrow street of the hansom that had brought 
me from that pleasant dance at Bayswater, 
and the rusty chimes in the steeple of St. 
Clement Danes, hammering out some old- 
fashioned Scotch tune in the sleepy, hesitating 
kind of way peculiar to that sort of ecclesias- 
tical un usic. The busy roar of the day, the 
rush of the ceaseless deluge of London gayery, 
London sorrow, London wealth, and London 
poverty, was now at low-water indeed; it had 
sunk to the faint, distant ramble down Wych 
street of some lone cab, perhaps mine, that 
seemed receding fast into space. But not for 
long that lull. Another hour, and with the 
first glimmering light, with the first querulous 
chirp of the earliest sparrow, the Covent Gar- 
den wagons, mountain-high with fruit and 
vegetables, would begin to grind along east- 
ward, and one by one, like various instruments 
striking in at a grand rehearsal, the noises of 
London would rise and deepen. 

The bemused man came at last, his lantern 
in one band, his keys in the other and let me 
in, with some indistinct remark calling me by 
somebody else’s name, then slamming the iron 

te spitefully after him and shuffling back to 
fis den, exceedingly resembling a dead house, 
almost before I could wish him good-night. 
People who sit up fur one will always assume 
this injured manner, this silent form of accu- 
sation that is worse than abuse. Yet, was I 
not rather a benefactor to Davis? for did I not 
by this arousing, render his next sleep more 
delicious, and he more conscious of the sweet 
opiate? Ona whistling winter night, with 
rain and sleet, Davis might be less grateful to 
the person who disturbed him. 

With this genial philosophic comfort invent- 
ed for Davis’ behoof, i went on through the well- 
known passage and the second square to my 
own part of the Inn, humming that charming 
march from the Princess of Trebizonde, bright 
and effervescent as champagne, till I turned 
the corner opposite the garden, where the 
statue ef the kneeling bronze blackamoor, 
brought from Italy by some Earl of Clare, 
supports the dial. I looked up at the rows of 
windows, and saw only two sets of windows 
lighted up—the top window to the left above 
my rooms, where some old man lived whom I 
had once or twice met on the stairs; and below 
on the first floor, where that hare-brained 
friend of mine, Burgess, ‘‘hung out,’’ as he 
colloquially called it. Yes, there was a part 
at my friend Burgess’s, of course—noisy, rol- 
licking Burgess. It was one of his weekly 
whist evenings, and would continue no doubt, 
as usual, as the host usually expressed it, ‘till 
all’s blue.’’ Master Shallow, who used to tell 
Falstaff of his mad doings here, ‘‘with little 
John Doit of Staffordshire, and black George 
Barnes of Staffordshire, and Francis Pickbone, 
and Will Squele, all Cotswold men, four such 
swinge-bucklers’’ would have rejoiced in Mas- 
ter Burgess, and have pledged him many a 
time in sack. Both Burgess’s windows on the 
second floor were thrown up, and the room 
blazed with light, and was noisy as a hive at 
swarming time. It was high revel, high jinks 
indeed, in Burgess’s ‘‘halls of dazzling light,” 
and [ could hear his high-pitched voice above 
all the conflicting and, [ must own, somewhat 
excited chatter. Near the window, at a green 
card-table, I could see four whist-players talk- 
ing with all their might about some disputed 

int. Some one was at the piano, hammer- 
ing away at ‘‘Three Jolly Postboys Drinkin 
at the Dragon,’’ a convivial tune that seem 
on this occasion to be very nearly all chorus. 
The air of the room was quite blue with smoke, 
and incessant shouts of almost hysterical laugh- 
ter peeled out from the windows. If Burgess’s 
friends were teetotallers, they were teetotallers 
of an exceptionally lively species. The mo- 
ment the song ended, amidst applause scarcely 
parliamentary, and which audibly made the 
tumblers and the spoons in them dance, the 
talk grew louder and more Babel-like than 
ever, broken up now and then by an earth- 
quake of somewhat irrepressible and tipsy 
laughter, evidently at some bon-mot of the 
funny man of the evening. 

I was standing out there in the moonlight, 
like Romeo at Juliet’s window, looking at the 
dark pattern the leaves were casting on the 
gravel by the rails, observing the panes of that 
quaint bow-window that overlooks the garden, 
glittering like silver-plate, and watching the 
suppliant negro slave, whose dial, with a keen 
slant shadow across it, was pretending to tell 
the time, when all at once a red-bearded man 
made a rush to Burgess’s window, and, strug- 
gling with some one who was pulling at his 
coat-tails, blew a blast on the cornopean so 
loud and shrill, that, like the allegorical per- 
sonage in Collins’s Ode to the Passions, ‘‘was 
ne’er prophetic sound so full of woe.”’ ‘The 
blast from that wild horn on Fontarabian 
echoes borne’’ could never have stirred up the 
Saracens halfas much as that brazen shriek. 
In an instant, as if it had been a bugle ina 
barrack-yard, half a dozen heads, some night- 
capped, all angry, some furious, were thrust 
out of various windows in Clement’s-inn and 
New-inn, its neighbor. 

‘‘Disgraceful!’’ cried an old Q. C. 

**]’ll stop this to-morrow!”’ said an irritable 
attorney. 

‘ «Shameful !’? shouted a third; ‘‘shameful !’’ 

‘‘This is a pretty time of night for snch an 
exhibition!”’ said a fourth. 

‘*Porter,”’ growled a fifth, ‘‘send for the po- 
lice!”’ 

**Look here, old fellow, we won’t stand this 
any longer!” shouted two indignant high-toned 
voices from No. 12 New-inn, just over the 
boundary railings. 

‘‘All right! beg pardon!’’ cried Burgess— 
thrusting his beaming face and curly head out 
of the window, like a county member just re- 
turned, and about tothank the voters for his 
return, from the window of the chief inn— 
only trying new c’nopean.”” Burgess’s words 
rather stumbled over one another. 

While he spoke, the obdurate cornopean- 
player, unmoved by the appeal of the seven 
sleepers, of which no doubt he had been un- 
conscious, flung a rs of cards playfully at 
Burgess’s head; and they came in a shower of 
black and red down upon me as I stood below, 
having now moyed close under the window on 
my a the doorway. 

“*Hollo, Burgess!’ 1 cried; ‘*you seem to be 
keeping it =P, Lad af wh do, Lah know.” 

urgess 100: out, recogni 

**O, come up, Vaughan!” he cried, waving 
a corkscrew. ‘We're having a good time of 
it. Here’s Choker been is imi 


dle Temple. Come up and take a turn, you 
gorgeous swell!’’ 

More glowing faces a at the window 

me, and invited me up. I seemed 

to have stumbled on and his revellers. 

“Such a lark, Vaughan,’’ said Burgess, as I 
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/ At the same moment Small, having proposed 


“The toast of the evening—worthy host,” 
lurching towards the » eventually sat 
down, and struck up, ‘For he’s a jolly fellow,” 
which resulted in a noisy, scrambling chorus 
that must have made the seven angry sleepers 
writhe in their beds. The simple melody was 

by the cornopean-player, an Irish 
medical student, who insisted on giving a 
reminiscence of the Quartier Latin, in the 
shape of ‘Le Sieur de boisie,’’ in Irish- 
French, which, not being understood by every- 
body, was encored, fy wegen those who 
did not understand it, but wished to appear to 
do so. The song was interrupted, however, 
about the middle of the encore by an ominous 
knocking at the door. 

‘It’s the early postman, by the powers!” 
shouted the ical. student. ‘Here, pass the 
whiskey there, you hathens, if you don’t mean 
to collar the whole of it. We're just getting 
a little harmonious, and the whiskey is run- 
— short. Burgess, bring out some more 
potheen; d’e hear, sir ?’’ 

‘Now comes on the sweetest morsel of the 
night, and shall we hence, and leave it then 
unfinished ?’’ cried a long-haired enthusiast, 
holding out an empty tumbler pathetically, 
‘like a young raven,’’ as the Irish gentleman 
observed. ‘We have heard the chimesat mid- 
night. Let’s wake the owl with a catch.” 

**You’ll catch it if you do, you nagur,”’ said 
the medical student. ‘‘Gintlemen, allow me to 
draw your attention to the fact that Bovill is 
very poetical but very drunk.”’ 

“Tt’sh a lie,’’ said Bovill: ‘‘I’m as sober as 
you are. When old Horace—”’ 

At that moment the knocking was renewed. 

‘*Who the d—1 is it at this time? Can't be 
any one for money,’ said Burgess. ‘I'll go 
and see who it is. Quiet fora moment, you 
fellows!”’ 

Burgess and I undid the two doors, and there 
in the shadow stood a tall, thin, old man, very 
pale, very poorly , 

**It’s the milk,’’ said one. ‘*What a lark!”’ 

‘*It’s Burgess’s tailor,’’ said another; ‘*You 
mark me.’’ 

‘It’s a poor relation—bet a fiver its a wo- 
man, Burgess.’’ 

*“‘Ask him in, Burgess. Shame! that’s a 
way to treat your own flesh and bloed!”’ 

**T thought I saw traces of suffering about 
the man; and [ pleaded for silence with the 
somewhat irrestrainable party. 

“IT say, you fellows,” [ cried, ‘‘do be quiet 
fora moment. It’s the old gentleman from 
upstairs, and he looks ill.” 

‘I prescribe whiskey,’’ roared the medical 
student. ‘‘Whenever you’re called in, give 
that: it’s a safe beginning, and prepares the 
way for the whole Pharmacopa ya.”? 

**Now, look here, Donovan,” I said, going 
up to the boistegous but not ill-natured fellow, 
**do be quiet now, to oblige me.’’ He’s never 
done this before, and he may be itl.’’ 

When I went out Burgess was talking with 
the old gentleman just outside the door. 

“You must help me to get rid of these noisy 
fellows,’’ said Burgess to me. ‘*The old gen- 
tleman there has a son up stairs very ill—dy- 
ing, he is afraid—and, beasts that we are, we 
have been keeping him awake all night!” 

‘My poor boy!”’ said the old man, pressing 
his thin, white hands together. ‘‘Oh, gentle- 
men, my poor boy, he is so ill! If you would 
be only a little quieter. I know I have no 
right to interfere; but if you would have pity 
on him. He’ll not be here long to trouble 
you.”’ 

‘I’m downright ashamed of myself,’’ said 
Burgess in his good-natured way, sobering in 
a moment at the sight of real sorrow. 

‘*My friend will get rid of them directly,’’ I 
said, as Burgess turned to dismiss his guests 
with a final glass. 

‘*Won’t you come in again?’’ he said to me. 

‘*No, thank you. I’ve been out toa dance.”’ 

“Oh! the old place?”’ . 

**Yes; and I’m tired. They won’t notice 
me. Take care of Donovan; he has had quite 
as much as is good for him.”’ 

‘*People,”’ my dear fellow, ‘unfortunately 
differ as to their exact capacities; wish we 
could be all of us stamped, like imperial pints. 
Good-night, sir; good-night, Vaughan. k 
in as you go to Westminster. I think I’ll have 
aturn at the Nisi Prius; it’ll be a startling 
novelty.”’ 

I and the old gentleman went up-stairs to- 
gether. He was profuse in his thanks. We 
went upthe broad stone steps, which were 
chequered with shadow and moonlight. As I 
wished him good-bye at my door, he said;— 

“If you are not too tired; I should so like 
you to see my boy; he will be so grateful to 
you. Poor fellow! his sands are nearly run— 
God help me! I shall be alone again, then— 
alone again, then! ‘There, I hear them going. 
Thank God for that, and I thank you and your 
kind, warm-hearted friend. Yet, an hour ago, 
I could have fired a barrel of power under that 
room, the noise maddened me so.”’ 

Expressing a great desire to see the invalid 
—the more especially as I had lost one or two 
dear friends by consumption, and knew too 
well the fatal stages of the disease—I accom- 
panied him to the top story. The name of 
** Anderson’’ was over tne door; but it looked 
so blurred and defaced that it was not improb- 
ably the name of some previous occupant of 
the rooms. The apartment we entered was a 
gloomy room, badly lit and lumbe:ed with 
books and .portfolios and bundles of all con- 
ceiveable shapes; poverty and profusion seem- 
ed in some strange manner blended in the same 
tenement. In an inner room, darker and more 
comfortless than the preceding, lay the son, a 
thin, pale man of barely five-and-thirty, his 
large eyes glittering, his cheek-bones flushed, 
a herrible cold dew on his forehead, his skele- 
ton hands clutching the bed-clothes as we 
= at him by the faint glimmer of a night- 
ight. 

‘This kind gentleman, Willy, stopped all 
that noise below.that kept you awake. You 
must thank him.”’ 

‘I do thank him,’’ said the sick man, offer- 
ing me his clammy hand, ‘‘Oh, it has been 
dreadful, so dreadful! I thought it would 
have killed me.’’ 

Here a terrible, agonizing cough seized him, 
and did not subside for several moments, at the 
end of which he fell back almost lifeless; but 
still he faintly smiled thanks. I pressed his 
hand and left. 

As we parted at the door, the old man asked 
me, with almost passionate eagerness, if I did 
not think there was hope. 

[ made no reply. The tears rose in the old 
man’s eyes, but he said nothing; only again 
thanked me for my precious icatinet and the 
heavy door of his chambers slammed behind 
me. 


The next day, however, the poor consumptive 
man rallied. I inquired for him daily, or sent 
my laundress to inquire. 

One morning, a few days after Burgess’s 
party, I asked my laundress, Mrs. Howell, if 
she knew anything about the old gentleman 
up-stairs. She had beeu maundering about 
the room, brushing off imaginary dust, and I 
saw that she wanted to chat. 

‘Know him? Lor’ bless you, sir!’’ she 
said, as laundresses, like barbers, are, by 
hereditary rights, very talkative,—‘‘well; I 
ought to, having waited on him these last 
twelve years come next Shrove Tuesday. Why, 
don’t you know, sir, all the boys in the streets 
round here call him ‘the ’ermit of Clement’s 
inn,’ because he is never with any one and 
never talks to any one, but spends all his time 
grubbing about them boxes of books,—‘Any 
one in this box 6d.’ I dare say you’ve seen 
’em, sir. He’s been very well off in his time, 
sir. They say he has enough to live on now, 
but he hoards up everything. That son of his 

‘ou see the other night has been a wild sort of 
ellow, and has come from Australia with only 
the clothes on his back, as you may say. Not 
as I’ye anything -to ay against the old gentle- 
man,—who pays reg’lar and doesn’t give much 
trouble; oe everything for ’isself, and on’ 
has me to lay the fire and ing the water an 
clean up a bit once a week—’ 


I put an end to this avalanche of scattered 
talk by requesting her to pack m manteau, 
as J had to pay a visit down to Kent, and was 
oing to start that evening. I heard from my 
un the last thing that the old gentle- 
man’s son was much better, and sitting up. 

That visit at Kent during the long vacation 
was an eventful one to me; for there to my 
my delight, I met again the proprietress of 
that sweet voice, the echo of which was sound- 


ing in my ears the night I returned to join Bur- 
gess’s party. 


It was at a picnic du this pleasant visit 
to Kent—a ic te Kit ’s City, that cu- 
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failure a shadow. SoI wrote perhaps one of 
the most diplomatic, artfully sincere letters, as 
I then thought, ever by cautious, sa- 
gacious, yet passionate lover. It hinted of 
mysterious futures; of youR, Rell ener 
of the certainty of success’ when sought 
(God help us!) by earnestness, perseverance 
and industry. 

I returned from Kent with my adored and 
an old maiden aunt who fayored our suit, part- 
ly from having an interest in us both, partl 

rom sheer abstract, unselfish sympathy wi 

lovers as a class. I saw them into a.cab at 
Victoria station, made myself, I fear, rather 
ridiculous in the eyes of some bystanders by 
openly stealing one of Amy’s little gloves at 

e last adieu, and saw the cab whirled away 
into the recesses of Pimlico with much the air 
as Orpheus must have seen his lost Eurydice 
recede into the darkening cavern-gateway of 
Hades. As the term had just begun and it 
was still early, I had, in my zeal for work, re- 
solved to go to Westminster before I went back 
to my chambers, and had come with gown and 
wig accordingly; and leaving the rest of my 
luggage at the station, I plunged into the fort- 
ress of law (and sometimes of justice), and 
with due decorum placed myself in a back 
seat, so that I might draw profiles of Amy on 
the blotting-pad in the intervals of thought 
and observation. My first inquiry, when I got 
back to No. 14, was about the poor fellow up 
stairs. 

‘Has been awful bad, sir,’’? said the laun- 
dress, who I found busily cleaning a decanter 
that I had certainly left more than half full; 
‘thought he was going on Tuesday, sir; but 
now he is much better and is sitting up.”’ 

There is something pleasant, to a man who 
likes London, in the first sounds that greet 
him the morning after his return to his old, 
smoky, busy friend. I confess I find a charm 
in the simplest things, that I suppose rouse 
associations that net round one’s whole memo- 
ry. Full of life and hope and energy—I liked 
to hear the ring of the milk-can in the alley 
below, and the cheery mountain whoop of the 
milkman; the ring of the boy’s hoops, the 
snatches of street-songs, the wrangle of chil- 
dren at play—the chirp of the Italian boy's 
organ awoke me with pleasant influences. I 
was just splashing out of my bath when there 
came a resonant rap at my knocker, and the 
next moment a letter rustled down into the 
box. I was out ina moment, like a pike at a 
gudgeon, and to my inexpressible delight, 
found it a little pink note from Amy. It seem- 
ed written with sunshine; all had gone well; 
papa was silent, but seemed in high spirits 
and was going to have a talk with her after 
dinner, so mama told her. ‘‘Yours, my dar- 
ling Frank, ever and ever and ever and ever, 
Amy Dearinc.”’ 

I was waltzing round the room after break- 
fast in sheer gayety of heart, when a tap came 
at the door. It was Burgess, brushing his 
great curly auburn wig with two enormous, 
ivory-backed brushes, with the Burgess mono- 
gram in early gothic conspicuous upon them. 
He was in high spirits; he had just got his 
first brief, to defend a horse-stealer down at 
Knaresborough; weak point in adversary’s 
case, the fact that the prisoner was a farrier, 
and had only led the horse home to cure it of 
spavins for the proprietor, mistaking the horse; 
for that of a neighboring farmer. Would 
make his fortune, and expected to lead the 
northern circuit within at most five years. 
Coild I lend him Sudgen on so and so, Chitty 
on something else, Doe on ‘‘Deer-stealing,”’ 
and Roe on *‘Maratime Law?’’ Had ordered 
several rows of second-hand law-books, and 
could sell me Bulwer’s novels and fourteen vol- 
umes of Punch cheap. 

Intoxicated with happiness, with no doubt 
of the future, the good-natured fellow gone, I 
stood at my open window that fresh autumn 
morning, hat in hand, prepared to start for 
Westminster. Iam ashamed to say, in that 
April day-break of new pleasures I forgot for 
the moment the poor man upstairs, with the 
one hope of his life withering under his eyes, 
and the snowy desert of old age lying lonely 
before him. The garden of the inn looked 
bright and sunny; China asters with their 
formal beauty clustered round the kneeling 
blackamoor like laughing children round an 
old slave servant; the Michaelmas daisies and 
the golden-rod clustered round the iron railings 
like tlowers round a tomb, and seemed to de- 
ride law and all its entangling tapes and crack- 
ling parchments, its tin boxes, its pounce- 
boxes and its copying-machines. Even old 
Quilletz, at No. 12 New-inn, on his way to 
issue a writ against some undone widow, stop- 
ped toadmire. Iran down stairs, humming 
that fine old song, ‘On Richmond-hill there 
lived a lass more fair than flowers in May.” 
As I turned the last flight of stairs, and dash- 
ed into the straight passage to the front en- 
trance, a sight there struck me like a cannon- 
shot, and a horrible sinking at my heart made 
me feel for the moment as if I was paralyzed. 
There, at the door, stood two shambling, red- 
nosed men, in misshaped black, wearing silk 
scarves, and with hideous banners of crape in 
their ugly hands. 

‘*Who is dead?”’ I asked with terrible ap- 
prehension. 

**Don’t know his name, sir; son of old gent 
up stairs they calls the "Ermit; werry ’umble 
funeral, sir—take one of master’s cards, sir; 
if you do ever want ss in our way— 
only died last night, as L ’ear; quick work, sir. 
Going to attend, sir? do you want a scarf?’ 

I walked on, thinking over the sorrows of 
the oldman, whose poverty I wished to aid, 
yet scarcely knew how, when I looked up and 
saw the postman. 

‘*Letter for you, sir,”’ he said. 

I took the letter, which was in an unknown 
hand, and, leaning over the garden railings, 
tore it open. It was from Amy’s father—cold, 
formal, severe and repelling. Pleased with 
my gentleman-like frankness, and confident of 
my sincere attachment to his daughter, still 
compelled to say scarcely the alliance he had 
hoped for; prospects uncertain, long court- 
ships unwise, and seldom productive of happi- 
ness; must defer for the present a consent 
which, under preserit circumstances, could 
only lead to regret and disappointment. Fi- 
nally, put it to me whether it would not be 
better to cease all correspondence with his 
daughter, &c. 

In misery and disgust I plunged the letter 
into my pocket, and tearing up the envelope 
into little white squares tossed them spitefully 
at the suppliant blackamoor. A moment ago 
on the Mont Blanc of life, now wedged in a 
cleft of the lowest glacier of despair, and all 
for a few handfuls of gold, which a West-end 
haberdasher could net in a day or two. O 
cursed spite, wicked fortune, cruel Providence! 

When I grew calmer—that is, a day or two 
after—1 wrote back supplicating (as much as 
my pride would allow me) for time to make 
more definite propositions; and in the mean- 
while I worked like a dragon to prepare for a 
brief I was promised in November by a friend- 
ly lawyer. It was not many mornings after 
that, as I was sitting at my window, absorbed 
partly in Grostete on Contingent Remainders, 
and partly in Amy’s last letter (true and loy- 
ing as ever), when my laundress entered. 

“If you please, sir, the old gent up stairs,”’ 
she said, ‘‘would be very glad to see you, if 
you ceuld spare time to seehim. He wants to 
thank you himself for all your kindness. Oh, 
he’s awful cut up, sir! I thought he’d have 
died the night of the funeral.”’ 

“The very opportunity I had wished! Now I 
would offer him a sovereign if I found a chance. 
Funerals, however humble, were so ruinous, | 
knew, to the very poor. He opened the door 
fur me when I went up, looking poorer, older 
and sadder than when I last saw him. His 
son’s picture ever the fire-place had the face 
turned to the wall; the room, as when [ last 
saw it, was lumbered with strange bundles of 
books and clothing and portfolios. The door 
of the bedroom in which the poor fellow had 
died was half open; and I could hardly help a 
superstitious feeling that, had I gone there, I 
should have still seen him lying on the misera- 
ble pallet-bed. Wesat down together by a 
little sullen fire of coal-dust. He thanked me 
warmly for the little I had done, and by de- 
rees told me his story. It was simple, bnt 
it was sad. He had been in early life on the 
Stock Exchange, and had married a eousin, 
who was the beauty of the family. The first 
twe years of their wedded life had been years 
of unmitigated happiness; and a child—a boy— 
had deepened a love already in his heart strong 
as life and the very centre-pin of his whole be- 
ing. All went on well, tilla young surgeon 
came and settled next door (they lived at Finch- 
ley.) This rascal under pretence of friend- 
ship for the husband gradually won the affec- 
tions of the wife. No glimmering of this, 
however, came across the husband’s mind; his 
love was so entirely trustful and reliant—so 
incapable was he of suspicion of her he loved 
so dearly. One da ~ 
the city, his wife 
to accompany him to a ball at Notting-hill. 
On his return from the , he found his 
wife gone (she had told servant she had 
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‘These and other misfortunes gradually re- 
duced me,’’ said the old man, his voic2 trem- 
bling as he spoke, ‘‘to the miserable, solitary, 
heart-broken creature you see you,— 
hating the world, forgotten by friends and en- 
emies; a cynic, a sceptic, a =e whom they 
ss the — — woe 

ou see me hopeless, friendless, so. ’ 
tenging only for death to release my soul from 
this dungeon of my body. From the moment 
I fell on that bedroom floor, I have cared for 
nothing, have loved nothing, but the son who 
was a likeness of her. Stronger-minded men 
might have shaken off this sorrow, but it ate 
into my whole being. One glimpse, and one 
only, of light has come to fndden the dark- 
ness of the vault in which I am imprisoned, 
and that one glimpse was the return of my 
poor prodigal son; but even that happiness 
was only a dream. How did he return? He 
returned shattered, prematurely old, worn 
with vice, and after his repentance, with toil 
and hardships. He returned, as you saw, only 
to die—to die in my arms. Since then the 
old darkness has crushed dewn on me Ee my 
for my great sorrow death is the only anodyne. 
The worid to me now is onl net rd, and 
men mere insects and reptiles, and birds and 
beasts, whom I have classified and studied; to 
me, they no jonger afford any interest.’’ 

I listened with respect. Isaid what I could 
that was bright and hopeful; I told him my 
own struggles and hopes and fears; but they 
passed him by as the clouds pass over the 
snow-peak. ° 

As I rose to leave I pressed two sovereigns 
into the old man’s hand. He returned them 
with calm dignity. 

“I thank you,’’ he said; ‘‘but I am not in 
immediate distress. I thank you equally. 
Be assured that this is no false — and 
that if I should need money, I shall not for- 
get your kind offer.”’ 

My first brief was a triumph. I got a ver- 
dict—which was more than poer Burgess did; 
for his equine philanthropist got six months’ 
hard labor, and, what was worse, never paid 
him a stiver. This success brought me _busi- 
ness—slowly, but surely. Still the Dearing 
pere did not relent. He occasionally asked me 
to dinner, it is true; but I = — = 
iey dignity, and Am nerally kept as far 
from = = if I had 1. Seow of London, or 
was just out of jail withouta character. Ney- 
ertheless, Amy—dear, little, brave soul!— 
would not give me up; and we waited for bet- 
ter times. I occasionally saw the Hermit, but 
not often, for I was absorbed with my work; 
and after sunset the mysterious old man was 
visible to no one. All November he remained 
barred in, and I did not find his door open 
once. ‘Not well,’’ said the laundress; ‘‘and 
sourer and queerer than ever, and does not ga 
rummaging about the old book-shops now— 
does not care even for that—sometimes -— 
in bed all day, and then sits up half the night 
reading.” 

All the early part of December he wasequal- 
ly invisible. Christmas eve I was dressing for 
a ball at the Dearings’, determined to secure 
Amy for as many dances as possible—I was 
standing at the moment with a certain blama- 
ble self-satisfaction before the looking-glass, 
with a candle burning on each side of me, and 
smirking at a smiling face that greeted me— 
when there came a faint,drawling tap at the 
door. 

‘*Bother!’’ I said; ‘‘there’s some clerk with 
a brief that he wants to read over, and here 
it’s ten o’clock now!” 

I opened the door angrily and impatiently, 
and there stood the old misanthrope, who had 
never before visited my room. He was dressed 
in black, the fashion of twelve or fourteen 
years ago, and looked very gentlemanlike and 
well-bred. 

“‘T hope I don’t intrude on you,” he said 
meekly. ‘‘I felt lonely up stairs to-night, and 
have a craving for your pleasant society. I see 
you are going out. Ili crawl back to my den. 
Good night.”’ 

He said this with such a look of poignant 
regret, such a ghastly sense of isolation from 
his kind, of hopeless and of painful disappoint- 
ment, that not even pride could conceal, that 
I had not the heart to let him leave me. 

‘‘T am going out,’’ I said; ‘‘but it is a late 
dance, and an hour or so is of no consequence. 
Come, let us get out the wine and put on some 
more coals, and have a talk. Come, now, I 
insist—there’s the chair of honor—and we 
will talk over your favorite subject, the Bona- 
parte campaigns. There’s Beville down stairs 
grinding away, he’ll be glad to come up and 
join us.”” 

**You’re a very good, kind, kind fellow,”’ 
he said. ‘I fear I shall not live long; for I 
feel a sort of revulsion this — and a 
longing for the ae of my kind. After 
all, man is not meant to live alone.’’ 

-Boville came up, glad of any excuse fora 

ipe and an om, from rebutters and surre- 
Canses and we had a pleasant talk till my 
cab came. 

The dance was very pleasant, and Amy’s 
blue eyes shone like forget-me-nots in sunshine; 
but she frightened me rather by telling me in 
a whisper at supper, that her father and moth- 
er were bent on her marrying a tall, vacant, 
gooseberry-eyed young Berkshire baronet, who 
hovered about her during the evening, and 
searched for her with inquiring eye-glass. 
Things were getting desperate. The worst 
was, that I was called away for three days in- 
to Wales about a case fur the next assizes, 
where witnesses had to be seen and their evi- 
dence weighed. 

The moment I got back, the laundress, her 
husband, and one of the odd men of the Inn 
came up to my room with pale faces and star- 
ing eyes. They was sure something was 
wrong with the old gentleman I used to visit. 
His door had been locked ever since that night 
he came to my rooms; and he had not mone 
for food or fire, or to have his room dunes 
neither had any one seen him in the Inn or 
or the neighborhood. He had not called at 
the nearest book-shop, or been to a tavern- 
parlor in Southampton-buildings that he some- 
times frequented. He was either ill, or there 
had been thieves, or even worse; and then my 
visitors looked at each other with wonderin 
eyes, and hinted at unspeakable horrors. i 
ran down to Boville, who rushed up at once to 
my aid, Contingent Remainders still in his 
hand. 

‘*Here’s a pretty go!’’ hesaid; ‘‘better send 
for the police.’’ 

‘If he does not answer when we have well- 
knocked, we must break open the door,’’ I 
said; ‘the must be too ill to get up.”’ 

‘‘Send for the locksmith and pick the lock; 
that’s best, gentlemen.’’ said the beadle of the 
Inn, who just then apptared, looking rather 
frightened at his own temerity. 

ithe locksmith being sent for, presently ap- 
eae grimy man, like a_half-ciyilized 

lacksmith, bearing a bundle of enormous 


eys. 

1 knocked; Bovill knocked; the beadle 
knocked; first gently, then loudly, then angri- 
ly, furiously, all together. 

Pe) ay he’s gone and killed ’isself,’’ sug- 
gested the laundress. 

‘*Now you open the door,’”’ I said at last to 
the locksmith; who at once knelt down, and 
went to work in a reasoning way with the 
lock. It yielded; it opened; there was a 
dirty letter in the box, a circular from a wine 
merchant. The second doer was stubborn, 
but it too yielded, and we hurried in. All 
was dark and silent; the blinds down, the shut- 
ters closed. We opened them, and the sun- 
shine streamed in. It lit the face of the old 
man, who sat by the fire in .his ragged arm- 
chair, cold and dead. There was something 
fixed in one of his clenched hands. It was a 
small locket with a beautiful miniature of a 

irl—no coubt his unhappy wife. On the ta- 
Ble was a small tin box, with the keys hang- 
ing init, and a letter, covered with dyst, did 
rected to F. Braines, -» Solicitor. 3 Furni- 
val’s Inn. On the table behind his chair there 
was a blotting-book and an ink-stand and a 


n. 
Pe Poor old fellow!’’ said Bovill. 

“Oh, let him pass,” I said, quoting King 
Lear, ‘the hates him that would upon the 
rack of this tough world stretch him out 
longer.”’ 

“There is a bit of paper sticking out of that 
book,’’ said Bovill; ‘see what it is, Vaughan; 
it may be some confession that he killed him- 
self, or some wishes about his funeral.”’ 

I looked. It wasa will, duly signed and 
attested, and dated December 24, 1860, the 
very day I last saw him. To my utter sur- 
prise it described his perer as £13,000 in 
the Three per Cents, and left it almost uncon- 
ditionally to Frank Vaughan, Esq., of St. 


y 
That very day ieaal ann ctestion ye 
visit her, she arriyed with that old myr- 
midon her aunt, to tell me ‘‘awful news’’: the 


let her get very miserable, and even shed a 
tear or two, I told her all, and kissed 
and hi her so thai the aunt said it was 

*s cheek would 


Qur Young Folks’ Column. 


contributions to “‘Qur Young Folks’ Column” 
are solicited from our correspondents, : 


THEY DIDN’T THINK. 
BY PHBE CARY, 


Once a trap was baited r 
Witha of cheese ; 
It tickled so a little mouse 
It almost made him sneeze; 
old rat said, ‘* There’s danger, 
Be careful where you go!” 
“Nonsense!” said the o' 
“I don’t think you know!” 
80 he walked in boldly— 
Nobody in sight; 
Tit took a nibble, 
n he took a bite, 
Close the trap together 
La as quick as wink, 
Catching mousey fast there, 
*Cause he didu’t think. 


Once a liitle turkey, 
Fond of her own way, 
Wouldn’t ask the old ones 
Where to KO or stay; 
She said, “I’m not a baby, 
Here I am half-grown; 
Surely I am big enough 
To run about alone!” 
Off she went, but somebody 
Hiding saw her pass; 
Soon like snow her feathers 
Covered all the grass, 
So she made a supper 
For a sly young mink, 
*Cause she was so headstrong 
That she wouldn’t think. 


Once there was a robin 
Lived outside the door, 
Who wanted to go inside 
And hop upon the floor. 
“No, no,” said the mother, 
“You must stay with me; 
Little birds are safest 
Sitting in a tree.” 
“I don’t care,” said robin, 
And gave his tail a fling, 
“TI don’t think the old folks 
Know quite everything.” 
Down he flew, and kitty seized him 
Before he’d time to blink, 
“Oh,” he cried, “I’m sorry, 
But I didn’t think.” 


Now, my little children, 
You who read this song, 

Don’t you see what trouble 
Comes of thinkiwg wrong’ 

And can’t you take a warning 
From their dreadful fate, 

Who began their thinking 
When it was too late? 

Don’t think there’s always safety 
Where no danger shows, 

Don’t suppose you know more 
‘Than anybouy knows; 

But when your’re warned of ruin, 
Pause upon the brink, 

And don’t go undcr headlong, 
*Cause you didn’t think. 








For Our Young Folks’ Column. 


Ina Merton’s Mistake. 





‘I declare I will never speak with Amy Lee 
again, so long as I live; she called me a liar to- 
day right wo the whole school. I should 
not have cared so much, but I’m very sure the 
teacher heard it. What will she think of me?’’ 
said little Ina Merton to her mother as she came 
in from school. 

“Why, Ina,’’ said her mother; ‘I am sur- 
prised to hear you talkin this way. Ithought 
oo and Amy were the best of friends. ‘No 
onger ago than yesterday, I heard you say she 
was the best girl in school, and you wished 
she was your sister.”’ 

‘*T know it, mamma; but Ido not love her 
one bit now, and I am sure I can never forgive 
her. Lalways thought it so very mean to be 
called a liar.’’ 

“Stop a moment, Ina,’’ said Mrs. Merton, 
‘Let us look into this matter a little before 
you go any farther. I hardly think Amy 
would have given you such a name if you 
had’t given her some provocation. What did 
you say or do to displease her ?’’ 

‘Not anything, mamma,’’ said Ina. 

**] think you must have said or done some- 
thing, my daughter. If you do not choose to 
tell me I shall go to Amy: she will tell me the 
truth of the story.”’ 

“*T will tell you just how it was, mamma,” 
said Ina. ‘*You know I had a beautiful book- 
mark that Aunt Myrtella made and gave me. 
Well, you see I have lost it; and I° just know 
that Amy Lee stole it out of my Bible, and I 
told her so.. She laughed at it. Then I told 
her she need not laugh thinking to turn it off 
in that way, for I knew she was the only girl 
in school who would be guilty of so meana 
thing. ‘Then she called me a little liar. Now 
do you blame me, mamma ?’* 

‘“‘Ina,”’ said her mother, ‘‘are those your 
only reasons for thinking that Amy stole your 
book-mark. How do you know but you lost 
it out of your book before you went to school. 
You should never accuse a person of theft un- 
less you are sure they are guilty.” 

‘lam sure enough, mamma. When I told 
her I had lost it she put her hand in her pocket 
and looked towards Daisy Elton and laughed, 
and I thought she looked a little guilty too.”’ 

‘“‘Have you no other reasons?’’ said her 
mother. 

“Why, no,’* replied Ina; “I should say they 
were reasons enough. If she didn’t steal my 
book-mark Where can it be? You know we 
sit together at school.”’ 

‘*They are just no reasons at all, my daugh- 
ter. How do you know but Amy was laugh- 
ing at something else ?’’ 

“I don’t know mamma; but then I have no 
doubt she has got it, and that was just what 
she was laughing at. I shall always think 
that she stole it if 1 do not find it somewhere 
about home.”’ 

“Well, Ina,”’ said her mother. “I’m ver 
glad to know that you are mistaken. But 
am very sorry that you have been guilty of so 
unjust an act, as accusing a dear little school- 
mate of a theft: especially when you had not 
the slightest reason for doing so. This morn- 
ing after you had gone to school, I noticed that 
little Perey had something to play with that 
he seemed very much pleased with. I went to 
see what it was aad found that it was your 
book-mark. I suppose you must have lost it 
out of your book, tor he said he foand it on the 
floor.”’ 

“0, Tamso glad you have found it,’’ said 
Ina. ‘I do think so much of it.” 

“T too am glad that it has been found,” said 
Mrs. Merton; ‘‘for now little Amy is exoner- 
ated. You were altogether too hasty. I hope 
it will prove a salutary lesson. I should think 
it would make you feel very sad to think how 
you have wronged yeur little playmate. I 
think it very wrong for children to call each 
other bad names; but I think Amy had much 
more reason fur calling you a liar than you had 
for naming her a thief. 1 hope you will never 
again be guilty of calling any one a thief even 
if you know them tov be guility. You must 
remember how it mortified you to be called a 
liar, and it may help you to regard other peo- 
ple’s feelings. Ishail go the school-room with 
you to-morrow and require you to confess your 
fault before the whole school and ask her for- 
givness: for you accused her before all of her 
schoolmates and I do not wish them to con- 
sider her guilty.”’ . 

**O! [can never do that, mother,’’ said Ina; 
**the scholars would all make fun of me.”’ 

**T cannot help it, Ina; it is my wish that 
you should do so. Jlow much more humilia- 
ting will it be for you to confess your mistake 
than it would be for her to bear the name of 
thief. She is not the only one to whom you 
should confess your greatsin. Remember you 
have sinned against a just and holy God. Do 
not retire to night until you have confessed 
your sin and asked His forgiveness for wrong- 
ing your little friend. 

‘That little word by thee once spoken 
Affection’s tender cord hatn broken; 
That little act in lightness done, 

Hath sorrow to her bosom won. 

When once in youthful hearts are laid 
The furrows deep which sin doth make, 


No _— of after life can free 
Such hearts from las.ing misery.’ ” 


Annie Cary. 


’ 


 — ¢ o-—— 


Saying “‘No” Easy. 





‘How is it that you never go with any bad 
boy or get into bad serapes?”’ asked one little 
fellow of his playmate. 

“‘Oh,”’ said the other, ‘‘that’s ’cause I don’t 
say ‘no’ easy.” 

Ye thank that boy for his secret. It is 
worth a great deal more than a bag of money. 
We have no doubt saying ‘‘no’’ easy has ruin- 
ed many a child and man, and woman too— 
saying ‘‘no”’ as if you did not quite mean it. 

hen a bad boy or girl tries to coax you to 
do doubtful things, say ‘‘no” as if you meant 
**no”’ and nothing but ‘‘no!’’ 

When she whispers an excuse for doing 
wrong say ‘‘no,’’ and no mistake. When 
Satan asks you to serve him, and makes as 
ge ae as he did to the Lord Jesus in 
the wilderness, do not say ‘‘no’’ easy, but an- 
swer him as Jesus did:—**Get thee behind me, 
Satan.”” That is ‘‘no’’ he can understand. 


The Little Drawer. 


‘*Where did you your orderly habits?’ 
I asked of a lady who 








never had to waste a 
moment in hunting for things out of their 


‘When I was four years old,’’ she answered. 
“mother gave mea iittle drawer to put my 
clothes in. ‘Make it your business, my dear{ 
child,’ she said, ‘to keep that drawer neat and 
tidy. Let me never it in disorder.’ Once 
she sent for me to come home from a party of 


stockings carelessly left on the $ 

used sometimes to think mother was hard on 
me; but now I see I owe my good habits to the 
care I was made to take of that little drawer 
when I was four years old.”” 

You see how early habits are formed. It is 
never too soon to begin a good one. 

—_—— eo 


Always remember that the duty of 
er "on the 





2 less of divine appointment 
authority of commanding, 


little girls, in order to put eg ha ne +3 structor in 


CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 


Of Iowa. 


Have now built and equipped, in first-class man- 
ner, abou 


180 Miles of Railroad, 


which completes thir entire line, with the exception 
of laying the track on twenty-five miles, which is 
already graded, They thus open 

The First Through Line Across the+State 


from north to south, and, by making a slight detour 
at one point. they give 


DIRECT COMMUNICATION BETWEEN SAINT 
LOUIS AND ST, PAUL, 


This line of Railroad will have very special advan- 
tages for both local and through business, besides 
such superior railroad connections as will secure 
to it a large portion of the carrying trade of the great 
Northwest. The 


First Mortgage 


7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


which are issued upon this road, are limited in 
amount to $16,000 per mile (while many roads issue 
from $20,000 to $40,000), and are offered at 90 and ac- 
crued interest in currency. 

The most experienced financiers agree that First 
Mortgage Bonds, to a limited amount, upon a 
finished railroad, which is well located for busi- 
ness, are one of the very safest forms of investment. 

Parties desiring to secure a first-class security, 
based upon a railroad practically done, and in the 
hands of leading capitalists who have a large pecu- 
niary and business interest In its success, will do well 
to apply at the office of the Company, or any of its 
advertised agents, for a pamphlet and map, showing 
the characteristics of the enterprise. 

Holders of Government Bonds may exchange them 
for Central Iowas at a large present profit, beside a 
handsome increase of interest for a long term of years. 
Parties making such exchange will receive for each 
$1000 Bond a $1000 Central Iowa Bond, and the fol- 
lowing difference in cash (less the accrued interest in 
currency upon the latter bond), and in annual inter- 
est, this calculation being based upon market prices 
of February 1, 1871: 

Difference Increased annual 


in int. upon in- 
exchange vestment. 

6's, 4, Coupon, $237.40 2.5 per cent. gold, 
5-20’s. 62, “ 6 per cts., 207.50 2.36 ae 

“ 64, “ “ 202.70 2.33 “ “ 

7 =a « va 203.75 2.34 ” ed 

. 65, “ new, “ 191.25 2.28 ‘* = 

“« 67, | “ 192.502.28 “ “ 

‘ 68, “ “ 197.50 2.31 “ “ 


10-40s, ” 197.50 2.31 - 


Subscriptions will be received in Augusta by 


Messrs, B. E. POTTER & BRO., Bankers, 


AND BY THE 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK, 


Of whom pamphlets and full information may be had, 
W. B. SHATTUCK, Treasurer, 


32 Pine St., New York. 


BREWSTER, SWEET & CO., 
40 State Street, Boston, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THESE BONDS, 


Governments and other marketable segurities re- 
ceived in exchange at the highest market rates. 
We recommend these bonds as entirely safe, as well 
as profitable. 


3m10 BREWSTER, SWEET & CO. 


"RELIANCE WRINGER 











IMPROVED. 
° e 
REL 
=== 4 
nd or) 
KEYED ROLLS 


Moulton Rolls. White Rubber. Spiral 


Cogs. Easy Working. Fits any 
ub. as Curved Clamp. 
The Cheapest. The 


Best. Y IT. 
PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., 


29 Beekman St., N. Y¥.]} Providence, HK. I. 
a 2Wteop34 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ARMERS can save money by insuring in the 


AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Watertown, N. Y., 


A STOCK COMPANY entirely devoted to their interests. 
It insures nothing but farm property and detached resi- 
dences, and at greatly reduced rates. Has done busi- 
ness 18 years and never had a Joss that did not orig- 
inate on the premises of the insured, and never lost 
over $4000 by any one fire. Having only the best class 
of risks, and those so scattered, its safety is beyond 
question. For the same reasons it can, as it does, in- 
sure at rates quite below those of other first class 
companies which do a mixed business, and are liable 
to such as the Portland fire in 1866, which ruined our 
— Company and crippled many others, Its as- 
sets are 


Over One Half Million Dollars, 


Its stock is worth 350 Lo’ cent. in the market., No 
better or safer company is doing business in the State. 


Agents Wanted. 
Best of reference required. None need apply who 
cannot give most of their time to the business and 


give the best of reference as to business habits and 
in ity. To such a liberal compensation will be 


paid. Address GEO. TABER, 
Vassalboro’, Me., 
tf13 Agent for the State. 





A Cough, Cold or Sore Throat 


Requires immediate attention, as 

neglect often results in an incurable 
Lung Disease. 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
will most invariably give instant re- 
lief. For BRoncuiris, ASTHMA, 
CATARRH, CONSUMPTIVE and THROAT DISEASES, 
they have a soothing effect. 

SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS use them to 
clear and strengthen the voice. 

Owing to the good reputation and popularity of the 
Troches, many worthless and cheap imitations are of- 
Sered, which are good for nothing. Be sure to OBTAIN 
the true. 7 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 6m1 


= 
BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
Of the most Approved Manufacture. 
Very Large Stock, at Low Prices. 


VIOLINS. The Best, from #2 to $50 each. 

FLUTES of every variety. 

MARTIN’S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 

FLUTINAS, ACCORDEONS, CLARINETTS, 
~~ ema FIFES, and all other Musica! Instru- 
ments. 

STRINGS for all Stri 1 Instruments, 

PIANOS AND MELODEONS for Sale and To Let. 

Music for Bands, Music Books and all kinds of Mu- 
sical Merchandise, 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO. 
No, 88 COURT STREET, - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
y 


“Buy me, and I’ll do you Good.” 

R. LANGLEY’S ROOT AND HERB BITTERS, 

This medicine is, without the ape | of a 
doubt, the rery best remedy known for the following 
and all kindred di : Indigestion, Costiveness, Liver 
Complaint, Piles, Headache, Heartburn, ery 
Dizziness, —s Salt Rheum, Languor, ziness, 
Debility, Jaundice, Flatulency, Foul stomach, &c. 

By the timely use of this medieine the blood is pu- 
rified. The _ ~~ is restored. The By is 
strengthened. The liver is invigorated. ne breath 
is sweetened. The complexion is beautified. And 
the general health is R D. 

The best Roots, Herbs and Barks enter into the com- 
position of this Remedy, making it a simple and safe, 
as wellas an unfailing cure for all diseases of the 


blood. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, 
all Drugaists. 














For sale by 
l6wl3 


PRAIRIE WEED BALSAM. 
An Invaluable Discovery 
MADE THROUGH THE 
INSTINCT oF HORSES, 
DR. WEBBER, DENTIST, OF BOSTON. 
“Soe 1851, my health became very much im- 


to my business, so that I was 


closely 

quish it go . I went 

country for the purpose of visiting my friends there, and 
with the hope of recovering my ith. While 


as I was crossing one of the large ries in the great 


valley of the Mississippi ay eee was arrested by 
a large cluster of beautiful wild flowers; and never 
having seen the like before, I 


d found them to it mele byw ofthem, 
an n emit a very 

odor, which impressed me with the t that the 
plant might possess some valuable medic! proper- 
ties. I made considerable inquiry about it, but no one 
could give me any information except a Dutch farmer 
who lived in the neighborhood, He informed me that 
he had known horses, when afflicted with the heaves, 
and turned out u ate prairies to graze, to find this 
weed, and eat of it daily until they got well. I gath- 
ered asmall quantity, and brought it to Massachusetts 
for the purpose of ascertaining what were its rea 
medicinal properties. Since then I have proved it to 
be the most valuable remedy for the cure of Consump- 
tion, and other pulmonary affections, that has ever 
been discovered or employed in the treatinent of such 
diseases. Please read the following account of my 
own case, it being the first case of Consumption ever 
treated with his new remedy. 

In the latter part of January, 184, I took a slight 
cohl, and very soon after, I commenced coughing. I 
took some simple medicines, believing it would soon 
pass off. But instead of getting better, my cough 
gradually grew worse, and a bronchial difiiculty with 
which Lhad been troubled more or less for several 
years, seemed rapidly to increase. For three — 
months the symptoms of disease increased. My coug 
became very severe, and my lungs were so sore that 
my breathing was laborious and painful. My throat 
was more troublesome than ever. The pains in my 
chest and sides were so severe that some nights I was 
not able to sleep at all. My appetite had left me, and 
the sight and smell of all kinds of food were disagree- 
able and nauseating. Diarrhea in its worst form was 

preying upon me, accompanied with night sweats. 
ly flesh and strength were fast wasting away. My 
friends pronounced me in conswmption and express- 
ed the opinion that I could not live but a few months 
at the least, several of my family having died of that 
disease. 

One day, as I was thinking of my condition, and en- 
deavoring to reconcile myself to my fate, 1 was forci- 
bly seized with the thought that the wild weed which I 
had discovered in the Mississippi valley in 1851,would 
help me. And, as a drowning man who will grasp at 
a straw for assistance, I seized upon the idea, and arose 
to my feet with fresh courage. 

I came to the conclusion that if it was ood for the 
lungs of horses,it must be good for those of man, Ac- 
cordingly, I determined to make the experiment, I 
had about two ounces of the herb, which was all there 
was this side of the Alleghanies. I prepared some of 
it as I thought best, and cummsanaoll taking it three 
times a day, a teaspoonful at a time, one hour before 
eating. Under this treatment my health began to 
improve. The pressure at my lungs was very soon 
relieved, and my breathing became easy and natural. 
All my difficulties seemed to be fast leaving me. My 
sleep soon became sweet and refreshing, my appetite 
tite began gradually to return, and within three weeks 
from the time 1 commenced taking my new remedy, 
my cough, bronchitis, neuralgic pains, dirrahwa, and 
night sweats, had entirely leftme. I was well, with 
the exception of some swellings which the medicine 
drove out upon the surface of my body, and a general 
debility, from both of which I soon recovered. I have 
not had occasion to take any kind of medicine since. 
My health has not been better at any time since I was 
fifteen years of age than it is at the present. All of 
my family who have been attacked with consumption 
have died, and I should probably have fallen a victine 
to it myself had I not been guided by an overrulin 
Providence in the discovery of this new medicine, i 
am now fully persuaded that by the use of the 


Prairie Weed Balsam 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED! 


i oe! Northern Pacific 





New 7-30 Gold Loan. 
Safe! Profitable! Permanent! 


ap Se een 
e 
First Mortgage Land aan Gold , ~~ 
THE 


Co 
These bonds are secured, first, by a First “ 


on the Railroad itself, its rolling stock -* 
ments; second, by a First », on ita cutive fata 


: 


and Interest are ‘able in 

moenset ny, bm gran by oma} 
annually, at the rate o TENTHS 
Pex CENT. per annum. 


$1000, $5000 and $10,000. 4 
Trustees under the Mo: are Messrs. Ja 
Cooke of Philadelphia, and J. % A 
dent of the Pennsylvania Cen Railroad Compan 
‘orthern Pacific 7.30 Bonds will at all times 


or Banker will supply these bonds in any desired 
amount, and of any needed denomination. Persons 
wishing to exchange stocks or other bonds for these, 
can do so with any of our ts, who will allow the 
highest current price for al marketable securities. 

Those living in localities remote from banks, may 
send money, or other bonds, directly to us by express, 
and we will send back Northern Pacific bonds at our 
own risk, and without cost to the investor. For fur- 
ther information, p= hlets, maps, etc., call on or 
address the unders col, or any of the Banks or Bank- 
ers employed to seil this loan, 


FOR SALE BY 
BREWSTER, SWEET & Co., 
40 State St,, Boston, 

Gen’! Agents for Maine, New Hampshire, and Mass. 

B. EK. Potter & Bro., Augusta. 
Wm. T. Johnson, Cashier Granite National Bank, 

Augusta. 

A.S, Dunnell, Cashier?! National Bank, Bangor. 
T. F. Belcher, Cashier Sandy River National Bank, 
Farmington. 12010 


SPENCERIAN 
PENMANSHIP. 


Published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
& Co., New Vork. 


The Spencerian System is more practical, 
more thorough, ancl more original than any other sys- 
tem. It is republished in England, and advertised 
there as the American Standard, It is the aecered- 
ited source from which the best penmen of the 
country have derived their knowledge and skill 
in the art. Itis used in more Normal Schools 
and Business Collegee than all other systems 
combined, It is more generally used than any other 
ee. Circulars containing prices and full partic- 
ulars furnished as below. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by the Original Inventor of 
Steel Pens. 


These pens are of superior English manufacture and 
combine Elasticity of Action with Smoothness of Point, 





GEORGE D. GOODWIN & CO., 38 Hanover &t., 
Boston, Wholesale Agents. 


Boston. lweml9 


10 Per Cent. Bonds! 
CITY AND COUNTY. 
Interest Payable Semi-Annually. 
COLLECTED CONVENIENTLY. 

Rate of auhenge Senetenee by 


SIZES $100 AND $500. 





A limited amount for sale by 
HENRY BOYNTON, 
North’s Block, Water St., Augusta, Me. 





N. B.—City and County Bonds are among the safest 
and best kinds of investment. All the taxable prop- 
erty in a city or county is security for their payment, 


&@-CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. lf 
A Cheap Fence Gate. 


'PMIE subscriber cffers for sale rights to use his m- 

proved Gate, cheaper than bars, more durable 
and swings easier than any other gate now used, being 
opened and shut easier than common hous¢ doors. 
A good substantial gate can be made with a narrow ax 
and 20 penny nails; can be made to be opened and 
shut without getting out ofa carriage. Agents wanted 
in every State in the Union to introduce the Gate and 
show the truth of these statements. Versons buying 
rights are guaranteed that all above stated is strictly 
true; ond ali moneys paid for rights will be promptly 
refunded to those who, after a fair trial, say they have 
not received the worth of their money. Rights sold 
cheap to those who wish to use the Gate, or to those 
who will take pains to introduce it to farmers and 
others. Address, D. BROWN, 

4wl2 Hampden Corner, Maine. 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 
Organized in 1848. 





Deposits made on, or before the 
First MONDAY of each Month, 
will draw Interest from the 
FIRST DAY OF THE SAME MONTH. 


NTEREST payable February Ist and August Ist, or 
all ~~ —y of one month’s standing, at the rate ot 
not less than SEVEN PER CENT. _ 

Bank open daily during business hours, and depos- 
its received of any amount from ONE DOLLAR up 
wards, 

Money loaned to depositors at any time, on a pledge 
of deposite books. 

OFFICE IN SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, 


174 Water Street. 


W. R. SMITH, Treasurer, 
















This well-known remedy does not dry up a Cough, and 
leave the cause behind, as is the case with most prepar- 
ations; but it loosens and cleanses the lungs, and allays 
irritation, thus removing the cause of the complaint. 
SETH W, FOWLE & SON, Proprietors, Boston. Sold 
by druggists and dealers in medicines generally. 


TECRELERELE 


§5 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We ere now 


usincssnew, 
. Persons ofeither sex easily carn from 
¢. to oper evening, and a proportional gum by devoting 
their whole time tothe business. Doysandgirlscarn near! 
es mucheasmen. Thatall whosce this notice may send thelr 
add and test the business, we make this unparalleled 


le's rary 
t fami ty newspapers’ published —all rent free 
vader, if you wan 


3m6 


Save the Children, 


ULTITUDES of them suffer, linger, and die, be- 

cause of Pin-Worms. The olny knewn remedy 
for these most troublesome and dangerous of all 
worms in children or adults is 


DR. GOULD’S PIN-WORM SYRUP. 


Purely vegetable, sate and certain. A yaluable car- 

thartic, and beneficial to health. Warranted to cure. 
G. C, GOODWIN & CO., Boston, 

And all druggists. 6m44 


GENTS WANTED—For the People’s Illus- 
trated Edition of D’ Aubigne’s great work, 


History of the Reformation. 


Complete in one volume, at pular prices. The 
book for the times. It should bein every Protestant 
family. Send for sample Circular, with illustrations, 
etc. Unusual commissions to ministers and expe- 
rienced agents. 
HORACE KING, Publisher, 
4wl3 Thompsonville, Conn, 

ONDERFUL COMBINATION! Enra- 

SIVE.TABLET, POCKET MIRROR AND PIN 
Cast. The Hallowell (Me.) Saturday Gazette says: 
“ Probably no other invention in the world from size, 
cape, variety of dai'y uses, durability and price is 
so fitted for the pockets of all. It is worth the price if 
only to examine as a curiosity. Ihe parties are en- 


tirely responsible.” One sent free for 25 cents, or 
three for 50 cents. 
E, C. PAGE & CO., 
4wil Boston, Mass. 


Get the Best. 
ush’s Argentine Hair Dye, long and favor- 
ably known to the public, stands peerless and un- 
rivalled. It is the best, quickest, cheapest, the most 
natural, durable, harmless, and effectual Hair Dye in 
the world. It colors hair or whiskers Brown or Black 
instantaneously, and gives them a perfectly natural 
- a a is i—ae 4 = ry! 7 
ect. Regular package, wit rush and sponge 
complete, onl a." GEO, C, GOODWIN & CO, 





TI\HE very Best GRINDER for MOWERS 
and BEAPERS and ALL EpGrE TOO Ls, is our 
improved EMERY GRINDER for 1871. It 
nds exactly true, cuts very fast, turns easily, and 
8 light, durable and cheap. Every Farmer will 
have it. SS LIVE AGENTS WANTED every- 
where. For very liberal terms, address 
4wl3 E. G. STORKE, Auburn, N. Y, 





- Eaton’s New Method 
FOR THE CORNET. 


A MOST USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE 
INSTRUCTION BOOK! 


ONTAINS, in Part I, plain, full and complete di- 
rections to the learner 


Contams, in Part Il, & fine selection of pogaies 
melodies, ye mae be played with the or ginal 
accompaniments. 
in Part III, Trios for Cornet, Baritone 
and Pianotorte, sey oN — Mig os &e. 
Price, in Boar . . jpecimens ’ post-paid, 
on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO,, New York. 2 
DO YOUR OWN PAINTING, 
50 4e-Every Man and Boy can Learn with 
little study and practice. The most complete in- 
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tay State where this notice, Address 
w! ‘ou saw ¥ 
ANSON GILMAN, Lewiston, M 


ao 


$150 a se ne een Extra em eae 
A } ves et and hy ls ma 
ice els aerate eaten 


the best low 
w. 








fo nlae eter published: Send stemp Be Ciece 
its size ever for Circular, |” 
esive the Bock, ty aera 4 
e. 


PEDER C. JONES & SON. 
PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


26 Water Street, corner Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON. 
CASH PAID FOR OLD PAPERS, 








$500 Reward 
R a case of Catarrh that Demeritt’s North Amer- 


can Catarrh y cannot cure. Price, 
package $1 25 (two bottles.) For sale by all drugyiste. 


CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
SaaS Bee Sed te coon oe 
$732 in 31 Days 


ADE b: , . 
M tee, oe Aaa, selling SILVER’S BROOM; 





. by 
Greeley and Am. A, lturist. One county for each 
Agent. Prices qo om Cc. A. CLEGG CO. 
4wi3 New York, or Chicago, lll. 





rR THIS. Send $1 and receive a Household 
Edition United States Counterfeit Detector, illus- 





Ss. S. FITCH’S Family sician, 
D¥ sent by mail, free. Teaches to Bs 
of the skin, hair, eyes, - 








AUSTIN BROs, & STEER, 32 and 36 Federal street | 


and are a nearer approximation to the real SWAN 
QUILL than anything hitherto invented, 

SP SAMPLE CARD, containing all the 14 
numbers, artistically arranged and securely inclosed, 
sent by mail on receipt of 25 CENTS. 

Address 





W. A. WILDE & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 


| 
| No. 1 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 
4wi2 


Probate Notices. 








7 ENNEBEC COUNT Voscocln Probate Court, at 
Augusta, on the second Monday of February, 1871, 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT purporting to be the 
last will and testament of EUNICE TILLSON, late of 
Sidney in said County, deeeased, having been present- 
ed for probate; together with a codicil thereto: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
| successively prior to the second Monday of March 
| next, inthe Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
| Augusta, that all persons interested may attend at a 
| Court of Probate then to be holden ot Augusta, and 
| show cause, if any, why the said instrument should 
| not be proved, approved and allowed, as the last will 
and testament of the said deceased. 
Hi. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J, Burton, Register. 13° 








7 ENNEBEC COUNTY ...../n Probate Court, at 
Augusta, on the second Monday of February, 1871. 
ALDEN LEWIS, Administrator on the Estate of 
Wales Lewis late of Pittston in said County, de- 
ceased, having presented his account of administra- 
tion of the Estate of said deceased for allowance: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior to the second Monday of March 
next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
Augusta, that all persons interested may attend at a 
Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. Il. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Bunton, Register. 12* 


7 ENNEBEC COUNTY..... In Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the second Monday of February, 1871, 
HARRISON JAQUITH, Guardian of Susan A. 
Tinkham and Amaziah F, Tinkham of Albion in said 
County, minors, having presented his first account of 
Guardianship of said Wards for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior to the second Monday of March 
next, inthe Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
Augusta, that all persons interested may attend at a 
Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. Il. K. BAKER, Judge, 

Attest: J. Burton, Register. 12* 
| yg a eny COUNTY .....Jn Probate Court at 

Augusta, on the second Monday of February, 1871, 

ELIZABETH COX, widow of George Cox late of 
Vassalborough in said County, deceased, having pre- 
sented her application for allowance out of the per- 
sonal estate of said deceased : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior to the second Monday of March 
next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
Augusta, that all persons interested may attend ata 
Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition 


should not be granted, 
H. K, BAKER, Judge, 

Attest: J. BurToN, Register. 12* 

7 ENNEBEC COUNTY .....in Probate Court a? 

Augusta, on the second Monday of February, 1871, 

JOSEPH RK. KING, Executor of the last will and 
testament of Elizabeth Frost late of Monmouth in said 
County, deceased, having presented her account of 
administration of the Estate of aaid deceased for al- 
lowance; and also his request to be discharged from 
that trust: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior to the second Monday of March 
next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
Augusta, that all persons interested may attend at a 
Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, ifany, why the same should not be al- 


lowed, and he be discharged. 
H. K, BAKER, Judge, 
Attest: J. Burton, Register. 12* 








7 ENNEBEC COUNTY .....Jn Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the second Monday of February, 1871, 
JOHN WOODBURY, Executor of the last will and 
testamert of James McLellan late of Litchfield in said 
County, deceased, having presented his final account 
of administration of the Estate of said deceased for 
allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior to the second Monday of March 
next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
Augusta, that all persons interes may attend ata 
Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be al- 
lowed, H. K. BAKER, Judge, 

Attest: J. BuRTON, Register, 12* 

7 ENNEBEC COUNTY.....in Probate Court at 

Augusta, on the second Monday of February, 1871, 

EBENEZER LIBBY, Executor of the last will and 
testament of Parlin Crawford late of Gardiner in said 
County, deceased, having presented his account of 
administration of the Estate of said deceased for al- 
lowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
succeesively prior to the second Monday of March 
next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
Augusta, that all persons interested may attend at a 
Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be al- 

wed. Hi. K, BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. BuRTON, Register, 1 


oy 





ENNEBEC COUNTY.....Jn Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the second Monday of February, 1871, 
SIMEON WESTON, husband of L. B. Weston, of 
Winthrop in said County, insane, having petitioned 
for license to sell the folllowing real estate of L. B. 
Weston, the proceeds to be placed on interest, viz: 
All the interest of said L. B. Weston, being her right 
of dower, in a parcel of land situate in said Winthrop, 
conveyed by said Simeon Weston to Luther Whitman, 
by deed dated Dec. 14, 1866, 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior to the second Monday of March 
next, in the Maine ate, © Ceara: printed in 
Augusta, that all persons interes may attend ata 
Court of Probate then to be holden at a and 
show cause, if any, why the grager of said tion 
should not be granted. H. K, BAKER, udge. 

Attest: J. Burron, Register, 12 











OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has 
N been duly appointed Administrator on the estate 
or . 


ALFRED SAWYER, late of Wayne, 

in the County of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and 
has undertaken that trust by giving bond as the law 
directs:—All persons,’ therefore, havi demands 
against the estate of said deceased are desired to ex- 
hibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to said 
estate are requested to make immediate ment to 

February 13, 1871. 12* GEORGE W. ULD, 


OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has 
‘ been duly appointed Administrator on the estate 
0 





é MARY PETTIG 

Sold by all druggists. Gm44 __| im the County of K a at oo ™ and 
ee has undertaken that trust b v bend : 
1871. EMPLOYMENT. 1871. | directs:—AMl persons, therclore” having @enands 


inst the estate of said d d are desired to ex- 
hibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to said 
estate are uested to make immediate ment to 

Feb. 18, 1871, 12* GEORGE W. F HAM. 











Nae is hereby given, that the subscriber has 
. been duly appointed Administratrix on the estate 
0 


SAMUEL GILL, late of Augusta, 
peeouy as uty d - ya 
as undertaken that trust by giving bond as w 
directs :— ’ re, hav demands 
All persons heving — 





st the estate of said 
it the same for settlement; and all indebted to 


estate are requested to make t to 
February 13, 1871. 12* HAN GILL. 


THE MAINE FARMER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 


BY 

HOMAN & BADGER, 

Office Water Btreet, leppectte Granite Hall,) 
Augus' 


JOS. A. HOMAN Bditors. 
8. L. BOARDMAN, } 
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Subscribers in Canada and the Provinces are charg- 
ed anbscribers iitional, to defray postage to the lines, 





jen. Write to 7l4 way, N. Y. ly 
Horse sent for 25 Ad- 
J. —y + 
dress E, Y, Boson. 
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